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PREFACE. 



IN the following pages I pretend to no- 
thing more than a reproduction of the 
incidents accompanying travel in countries 
but rarely trodden by Europeans. The route 
pursued by me through the Soudan has been 
previously described, and camel-riding is a 
well-read book to those frequenting Eastern 
climes ; but it pleases me to suppose that there 
still remain many to whom the ship of the 
desert is a novelty, and the African tracts I 
traversed a region unexplored even in a writ- 
ten form. Desert-travelling is unfortunately 
monotonous, and though vast distances, or dis- 
tances which become vast from slowness of 
locomotion, are performed, there is but little 
variety of scenery to describe, one journey 
differing but slightly from the other, whilst the 
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course of the Upper Nile presents few features 
of natural beauty. 

sinia is a stranger and less explored 
land, and the most recent knowledge of that 
country and its people has been acquired from 
acquaintance with the nortbern portions. The 
shores of the lake, and the western districts 
which I traversed, have been partially described 
only in the memoirs of Bruce, since whose 
voyages one hundred years have elapsed ; but 
with remote and self-contained nations time 
effects change with a gentle, slow-moving 
hand, and I found in most cases the habits 
and customs mentioned in his work reproduced 
with little perceptible variation. Contact with 
"Europeans, and the expedition of 1868, have 
probably reduced the barbarities formerly prac- 
tised ; they have undoubtedly created a know- 
ledge of a tribunal of external opinion, and the 
desire of conciliating it. 

Disappointment awaited me in the domestic 
habits and low mental condition of the people, 
in their primitive buildings and savage style of 
life, their customs, which were in many in- 
stances peculiar, being interesting only from 
their novelty, and decidedly undesirable. I 
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had anticipated, in a land which has continued 
a constituted kingdom for at least a thou- 
sand years, with traditions extending over 
twice that period, remnants of past barbaric 
greatness, and a social development superior 
to that possessed by the disconnected tribes 
surrounding it. These views I was forced to 
abandon, and realised in their stead an uncul- 
tivated mass of mingled race herded together 
under a common designation, imbued with the 
characteristics distinguishing the least civilized 
human beings, religious intolerance, and rest- 
less, unsettled aims. 

The Christianity of the country is a cere- 
monial rather than a belief, and inculcates no 
guiding principles to integrity of life. A 
chronic state of lawlessness pervades the king- 
dom, and the tenure of sovereign power is now 
as ever precarious ; an absence of interest in 
the preservation of peace, inseparable from 
undeveloped industry, extends to all save those 
in immediate ofl&cial position, and the bulk of 
the male inhabitants live in idleness, hangers- 
on of some district or provincial magnate. 
Eoyalty in Abyssinia, as elsewhere, incurs the 
penalty attendant on greatness, and in much 
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weary formality Johannes II. occupies a posi- 
tion but little to be envied, of doubtful security 
and dissatisfied aspirations. 

Mystification attended my entrance into the 
country and my exit from it, but I have little 
doubt that my detention at Serramba was 
caused with a judicious view to my own safety. 

Nature is extremely bountiful, the scenery 
often charming, the soil prolific, with endless 
capacity for development, and the trifling 
amount of labour expended by the natives 
produces two and three crops a year. The 
climate is generally good, but subject to severe 
daily variations, whilst the prevalence of rain 
is a perpetual discomfort; still, under certain 
altered conditions, Abyssinia would be a very 
endurable country to inhabit. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Messina— Port Said — Suez — Jeddah — ^The Town — ^Pilgrims 
—Heat — Red Sea — Egyptian Steamers — ^My Servant — 
Passengers — Souakim. 

AT early dawn, on a brilliant day in the latter 
end of September, I arrived in sight of 
Messina, a passenger in a mail steamship bound 
for the Red Sea. 

The view which greets the traveller, where 
the southern Italian shore stretches out in his 
front, linked apparently with the adjacent Sicilian 
island, the entrance to the straits being as yet 
hardly perceptible, is surely amongst the love- 
liest of earth's panoramas, and whilst the western 
side of the Italian peninsula is rich in marvellous 
scenery, and one recognizes in descending its 
coasts everywhere Nature clothed in grand or 
pleasing Ib^ms, she has still reserved, for the 
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southern estremity, some of her softest charmi 
and presents at this point a picture so beautiful 
that it may lay just claim to admiration as warm 
as that accorded universally to a rival neighbour, 
the much lauded Bay of Naples. 

I was perhaps fortunate in being comparative-' 
ly unprepared for the glorious prospect awaiting 
rae that morning. I had steamed along the 
coast on former occasions, but at dusk, and 
Sicily's many beauties had remained concealed, 
Few things in life, views included, pass happily 
through the test of much previous preparation 
for them, or, heralded by great reputations, suc- 
ceed in fully establishing them ; exaggeration of 
praise produces an unreasonable expansion of 
expectation, and I remember one of the greatest 
disappointments of my earlier days to have been 
the much praised pretty Rhine ; the mighty 
grandeur of lofty mountain ranges doubtless pre- 
sents scenes which it is impossible for the imag- 
ination to over-colour, but I am a firm believer 
in the theory that, in order to thoroughly appre- 
ciate Nature, she should be approached .^vith a 
mind unschooled by the enthusiasm of preced- 
ing admirers. 

viewed from the sea, at all times 
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^^Beautiful, glistening as I saw it, with the soft 

^^^uddy glow of early dawn, wore its brightest 

aspect. Stretching along a low and level strand, 

the whitened outline of its extended buildiogs 

kemed to rise erect from amidst the sea, and 
Dges of lofty, light-hued terraces formed a long 
linked chain girting the base of the raountaiiis, 
which ascended in gradual slopes behind, vioe- 
clad and verdant ; and whilst the countless 
dwellings which faced the sea, in a well-defined 
but long, irregular curve, filled the foreground 
running to the water's edge, houses in clustering 
groups, or perched in isolated positions, climbed 
the heights in its rear and extended round the 
town, dotted about in picturesque and wide- 
pread confusion. 
Vessels of varied nationalities towered with 
"their tall, straight spars and intricate cordage 
above the natural harbour, which forms the en- 
trance to the port, and is enclosed on its inner 
eide by a row of prominent buildings lining the 
_ehore, which now stood out clean and bright in 
be clear southern atmosphere and were decked 
rith green Venetians and many-coloured, striped 
awnings, a huge national standard waving before 
the principal Governmental bureau. 
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Spread arouod was the deep blue sea, evei 
tossing restlessly in myriads of miQiature waves 
crowned with silvery foaming crests ; these, break- 
ing in gentle violence on the shore, traced its 
curve with a long line of glittering spray. Speck- 
ing its surface numberless fisher barques, their 
graceful triangular sails looking sharply white 
and bird-like in the distance, skimmed along 
with favouring breezes, or rose and fell with the 
wavering, uncertain motion of the fickle element 
they traversed. Endless mountain ranges filled 
the distance beyond and enclosed the horizon, 
their foremost peaks tinged by the rising sua 
with pink and amber gleams ; purple bloom 
mellowed the neighbouring ridges with soft- 
toned shades, whilst a rapidly retreating haze 
yet cluDg around their summits, but dwelt most 
thickly on the more receding masses which fell, 
away in ever crossing lines and wild profusioi 
towards towering and majestic Etna. 

Calabria's inhospitable tracts frowned bare am 
desolate on the opposing coast of Italy, its moun- 
tains, wild and uncultivated, forming a strong 
and marked contrast to the vcrdure-cIad ranges 
of Sicily ; and whilst overhead the sun wj 
bright, and the sky serenely blue, the wind) 
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BEAUTIFUL SCENE. 



•howled harshly through the narrow straits be- 

* yond in a wild, discordant conflict, and brought 

memories of dread Scylla and Charybdis, the 

^^ terrors of that early navigator, the pious ^-Ineas ; 

^^■memories of myths now set face to face with the 

^^f busy town of Reggio ; iron locomotives running to 

the water's edge, and a puffing paddle-steamship 

pursuing its way, in spite of wind or weather, 

I across those fancied early perils, and forming 
daily prosaic communication between the Isle 
and the mainland. 
The scene was a very brilliant one, possessed 
of powerful fascinations, and when, after a day's 
jdelay in port, we steamed away on our forward 
course, and I gazed at fair Messina's rapidly 
receding shores, I almost regretted the speed 
with which we were urged along ; for this would 
be my last view of European coasts for a length- 
ened period of tilne ; and how long and how 
far might my travels extend before so beautiful 
a scene would again await me I My destination 

■bore me to distant and less civilized climes, and, 
Blthough Nature has sweet looks everywhere, I 
was about to visit spots in which her smiles are 
few. Moreover, I knew how shortly her reverse 
side would be presented in a contrast almost as 
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strong as can be pictured ; for my next view 
of land would be the flat, low-lyii 
surrounding Damietta and Port Said. 

The steamer, belonging to the Kubattino Com- 
pany, in which I travelled, was extremely com- 
fortable, and I had every reason to be pleased 
with the table and accommodation ; whilst 
ItaUan wines are my especial weakness. In- 
spite, also, of its being an Italian mail-vessel 
the passengers were nearly all decidedly British. 
We carried an operatic troupe, proceeding to 
Bombay, and, as they were kind enough to give 
rehearsals in the saloon during the passage, we 
anticipated the pleasure they were about to 
confer on our Indian fellow-countrymen. 

Port Said, with its unlovely collection of 
wooden houses and cafe's ckaniants, its splendid 
lighthouse, and its dreary, sandy plains, was in, 
due course reached. i 

As we remained here during the night, I 
landed in the evening, and was subjected to the 
usual attacks on the part of the crowds of 
amphibious Arabs infesting the landing place. 
Port Said seemed given over to brass-bandism, 
and rival corps of female artistes occupied the 
two principal music halls, literally enveloping 
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the town with flooda of harmony; they were 
German, of course, ladies of that nationality 
only being sufficiently daring to cope with instru- 
ments producing facial disarrangement, and even 
amongst these strong-minded beings I have fanci- 
ed that I discovered traces of that vanity sup- 
posed to bo especially a feminine foible ; for, 
both here and in the larger orchestra resident in 
Vienna, there existed apparently a carefully 
graduated scale which, equally attentive to 
artistic personal as to musical effects, placed in 
front the most feminine and graceful instru- 
menta; and whereas a flautiste, drawn in the 
execution of her n'le merely into a simpering 
icxpression of countenance, might be permitted 
a station in the third rank, heavier, bass instru- 
ments, requiring swollen cheeks and undoubted 
distortion of the visage, were relegated merci- 
lessly to the rear. Tliere was a roulette-table in 
full activity, and, as may be supposed, some very 
nice people surrounded its enticing evolutions. 

We proceeded in the usual slow manner 
through the canal. At Ismailia I landed, con- 
tinuing by the rail to Suez, hoping to be in time 
for a steamer leaving direct for Souakim. In 
ithia I was disappointed, and eventually engaged a 
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passage in the Java, a vessel belonging to the 
British India S. N. Company, bound for Bombay, 
but touching at Jeddah. I was, however, 
couBequence detained a day at Suez, of which I 
took advantage to procure several necessaries, 
for, as I proceeded, and acquired fragments of 
information, I found I had rather under-rated 
the fitting preparations, and beyond this port 
there exist no means of equipment. Suez at the 
south end of the canal is certainly in striking 
contrast to Port Said at the northern, and the 
two places always figure in my mind as the 
" flaunting lady " and the " saddened Magdalene " 
of local commercial life. Whilst horns are bray- 
ing and drums are beating at Port Said, Suez in 
melancholy quietude sits mourning days of de- 
parted triumphs, when Lesseps' grand scheme 
was an undreamt vision, and each overland east- 
ward-bound traveller was forced to lay tribute 
at the feet of her prosperity, her noisiest de- 
monstrations of happiness being now caused on 
Sunday mornings by the extremely discordant 
bell of the English church. In the environs of 
Suez salt lies on the 3urface of the ground like 
hoar-frost, and can be turned up with a stick in 
any quantity during a morning walk. 
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Leaving Suez with a cargo of pilgrims bound 
for Mecca, we ran through the narrow channel 
opening into the Red Sea, and were shortly after 
steadily reducing the distance in the direction of 
Jeddah, bare yellow shores, and arid-looking 
rocks, with increasing heat, being the inevitable 
accompaniments of its passage. People, how- 
ever, who travel in the well-equipped vessels of 
first-class steamship companies, have but little 
notion of what the Red Sea may become in a 
amall native craft, or even in a steamer unpro- 
vided with European comforta. 

Our pilgrims were a quiet, orderly band, un- 
■distinguished, it must be confessed, by great 
external signs of cleanliness. They remained 
huddled up in groups distributed about the deck, 
the upper part of whicli was, however, screened 
.off, and reserved strictly for the European 
lassengers. In many cases they resembled mere 
bundles of clothing, and, once on board, motion- 
less and apathetic, awaited with a sad patience 
the moment of their release. The more ener- 
getic members prepared their simple meals, in 
which, as usual, coffee was the salient feature, 
ind one or two of the more determined feminine 
undies rolled themselves beneath the screen, and 
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endeavoured to place themselves insidiously on 
the after-deck. It was pleasing to observe lliat 
such entei'prise was strictly confined to the femi- 
nine members, and that, undeterred by repeated 
detection, they returned with the natural ag- i 
gressiveness of the sex again and again, and were 
undismayed by failure or the presence of infidel 
man. The voyage, though short, was not com- 
pleted without the loss of one enfeebled Mussul- 
man, thus rendered everlastingly happy, for it is 
the belief that death arriving during the period 
of pilgrimage secures eternal bliss. > 

In two days and a half from Suez we sighted I 
Jeddab, picturesque-looking with its Moorish 
houses and minarets. Like all Eastern towns, 
its beauty is decidedly enhanced by distance, j 
Its appearance from the sea is rendered the more 
peculiar from the desolation which surrounds it I 
to its very walls, the plains in its vicinity being j 
sandy and bare. No cultivation or tree of any 
sort is visible, and Jeddah stands a mass of white | 
towering houses and pinnacles, self-contained, 
without apparent connection with the outer world. 
The entrance to the harbour is difficult and in- 
tricate, several rows of coral reefs stretching their | 
insidious banks in all directions, marked by small I 
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streaks of foam, breaking over them in waraing 
lengthened Hoes. Large vessels, as a rule, do 
not penetrate beyond the outer harbour, but our 
captain, in a cautious and masterly manner, 
steered through the inner barrier, and cast anchor 
within a very short distance of the town ; various 
■wrecks in the vicinity aiTorded evidence that this 
is not to be effected without considerable es- 
perience. As I had to remain at Jeddah for two 
days, I accepted the kind hospitaHty volunteered 
by the British Consul, and, landing in a small 
boat, was duly passed through the Custom House 
on the jetty. 

Jeddah is a walled Arab port of considerable 
commercial activity, its importance, much in- 
creased by vicinity to the sacred town of Mecca. 
As yet untouched by the baud of European in- 
I novation, to the traveller its appearance is 
f striking and peculiar. The buildings are usually 
' white-faced, and laden with highly-ornamented, 
projecting bay-windows in woodwork, placed 
about them ordinarily, with no endeavour at 
regularity of design, but occasionally reaching in 
a straight line from the basement-floor to the 
ttop of the house. The window-frames boast of 
Ijio glass, but are closed in with the inevitable 
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jalousies. The doors also are huge, lofty, won- 
derful masses of elaborate wood-carving, twelve 
feet ia height, and of a streogth sufficient to 
resist anything short of an organised battering 
attack. 

Sorae of the houses are very tall, notably the 
one occupied by the English Consulate, one of 
the handsomest in the town, from the roof of 
which can be viewed the whole of Jeddah. No 
attempt is in most instances made to paint or 
varnish the woodwork so universally used, but 
time converts it to a deep grey colour, and works 
deep ravages in its exposed surface. The streets 
are narrow, as is usual in Eastern climes, and 
mats, stretched across from house to house, enable 
the pedestrians to walk in shade during the hot- 
test portion of the day, and also protect the 
native merchant and shopkeeper, whose custom 
it is to sit outside in front of his warehouse, 
cross-legged, with his goods disposed around 
him, inviting customers, and willing to bargain 
and haggle by tlie hour. 

The inhabitants of Jeddah are undoubtedly 
fanatical, thorough-going Mussulmans, and glances 
bestowed on the Christian, even in these days of 
universal travel, are hardly fi-iendly. Massacres 
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have at different times taken place, and the pres- 
ence of the Giaour so near the sacred city is 
viewed with jealousy and dislike. The last sad 
episode of Juuc, 1858, when the English and 
French Consuls, with their families and twenty- 
six Christians, were slain, followed by the bom- 
bardment of the town, lives still in the recollec- 
tiona of members of either belief. Attempts 
have been made even recently, by Europeans 
under various disguises, to penetrate the holy 
precincts of Mecca, but they have been attended 
with failure, and in one instance with ignomini- 
ous expulsion. 

During my stay, every ship arriving at the 
port was crowded with pilgrims journeying from 
the most distant and varied portions of Mahome- 
dan territory to the blessed shrine. Three and 
four hundred at a time were huddled together 
on the decks of vessels, swarming with vermin, 
exposed to all the changes of weather, and half- 
starved ; but temporary discomfort is disregarded 
in the great aim to be fulfilled, though it is 
doubtful whether a voyage in an infidel steam- 
ship was in contemplation when the penance was 
I originally enjoined. 

Slack coral is for sale at Jeddah ; it is rare 
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ft^vl ttxpensive, the two greatest claims it pos- 
on ttlteotion, and cannot compare in 
inw of nppearance either with the red or 



«M1i1nh stands in a sandy plain, blinding with 
thv tuii's glare. All provisions are brought to it 
Www tho interior, there being no attempt at 
HuiiviilturAl pursuits in the country surrounding 
it, which is barren and deserted. There are the 
Ui^uul number of scavenger-dogs and helpless, 
tlBVving mendicants in its streets, the latter much 
iiiiiroHscd in amount by the miserable creatures 
wlioay means and strength constantly fail in the 
flttcinpt to reach or return from the Holy Shrine. 
Mtnit is plentiful, and there are European stores 
to bo purchased. Fruit and vegetables are poor 
rtljd scnrce, with the exception of dates, lemons, 
unil tomatoes. Everything is brought from some 
illatnnce in the interior, and the supply of water 
id insufficient and brackish. The streets and 
bazaars have a strong family resemblance to 
those of other Mussulman cities, and are, of 
course, inferior to similar spots in Cairo or 
Constantinople. 

1 found Jeddah most terribly hot, even whilst 
losing at the very top of the house, in a capa- 
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cious room, with windows open on all eides, 
securing any current of air which might prove a 
welcome visitor. Here, in the smallest possible 
amount of clothes, and the completest form of 
laziness, doing nothing but gaze over the houses 
of true believers, with a distant view of the 
bright blue sea and silvery lines of foam, I 
passed the day, and, as the residents were con- 
gratulating themselves on the moderation of 
temperature, I began to wonder what the greater 
warmths of the desert would resemble ; but I 
have always found the first few days of heat 
encountered after a residence in Europe the 
most trying, and I subsequently discovered that 
Jeddah, Souakira, and Massowah are possibly 
the hottest places on the earth ; they are un- 
doubtedly hotter than Aden. What tempera- 
tures other cheerful spots, such as Yambo, &c., 
OQ ihe Red Sea, may be able to treat their 
visitors to, I do not know, and assuredly I have 
no wish to acquire the experience at so great a 
possible discomfort. 

Duly impressed with the heat awaiting me in 
the future from that which I had already sus- 
tained, I decided on disembarrassing myself of 
much of the warm heavy clothing I had brought 
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with me, and, while transferring a thick pilot 
cloth great-coat, found myself melting with 
warmth, wondering how anybody, at any time, 
in any quarter of the globe, could carry about 
on their persons garments so heavy. The native 
servants, admiring spectators of the foreign garbs, 
were obviously of a similar opinion. When, 
many years ago, I was quitting England for 
China, which I viewed in my innocence as a 
country entirely given over to sun and thin linen, 
I carefully eliminated winter garments from my 
outfit, and was unpleasantly surprised at Shang- 
hai by months of Arctic severity. I had deter- 
mined on this occasion that no similar mistake 
should be made, and the result of my forethought 
was that I found winter weather proclaimed by 
a jreduced temperature of 90 degrees in the 
shade. 

I left the city without regret, and crossed 
without incident to Souakim, on the western 
side of the Red Sea, in an Egyptian steamer — I 
am bound to confess, a very dirty one. No food 
was provided on board, the passage only being 
undertaken by the owners, and from this time 
it became necessary to take the whole care of i 
one's daily bread upon oneself, and to travel 
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^H«ith both cook and cooking appliaaces, food 
and beverages. 

I had taken the precaution of engaging in 
Jeddah a servant named Mahomed, a Nubian by 
birth, who was of dusky complexion and flat- 
tened featurea, was humbly persuasive in manner 
and predatory in instincts. He laid claim to a 
general knowledge of all domestic requirements, 
and was one of those waifs and strays constantly 
met in the most out-of-the-way places, whose 
"■'general vocation it seems to travel in the society 
of foreign masters, without undue predilection 

I for any particular country or point of the com- 
pass. He was a native of Assouan, to which 
district he was returning ; but on hearing that 
my destination was Kartoum, he announced him- 
'pelt a willing candidate for that portion of tlie 
Boudan. I took him, stipulating only that he 
pras to change his name to Hassan, there being 
far too many Mahomeds to make that name a 
desirable one. On Hassan, therefore, lay my 
-principal hopes of subsistence during the voyage, 
iand in my subsequent desert travel. 

There is something pleasing at first to the 
European in Arab nomenclature, and an early 
acquaintance with Alladeens, Nooredeens, Sehms, 
VOL. I. C 
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Mustaphas, and Hassans, carrlea an " Arabian 
Nights" flavour with it not without charm; but 
a more lengthened retiidence amongst the bearers 
of these high-sounding names leads to disap- 
pointment, and whilst amorous genii and pro- 
ductive lamps have comparatively disappeared, I 
and are now rarely if ever met with, the Arab j 
remains in his modernized, unromantic shape, 
and proves on more accurate knowledge to be J 
prosaic and sly. 

My fellow-passengers were not numerous, and 
consisted of several foreigners, principally Aus- 
trians, bound for North Abyssinia, with the view 
of capturing wild beasts for sale to the various I 
zoological societies of Europe. There was also I 
a party of Roman Catholic missionaries, headed | 
by a bishop, and accompanied by sis or seven I 
sisters of mercy, journeying to Seuheit, in the 1 
Bogoa country, north o£ Abyssinia. Save at I 
their meals, they led a retired existence, and I 
were less amusing than the lion-hunters. I ob-- 
served only that the bishop was stout, the sisters | 
unlovely, and that lengthened benedictions at- 
tended each eiTort of the ecclesiastical cuisine. 

Mahomed did not prove an artiste of the high- 
est order, and I have never since found my mind J 
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iBtrsiying back to these days with iingeriag regret 
over recherche menus provided by the swarthy 
Nubian ; ragged cutlets and bullet-like onions 
kept rae alive, and his only comuiendable per- 
formance was tomates farcies ; his intention was 
good, his execution faulty, and I am pleased to 

I think that the distance separating the after-deck 
from the kitchen drew an impenetrable veil be- 
tween myself and the means by which his culinary 
efforts were arrived at. The line of steamships 
■connecting Suez with Massowah is under Egypt- 
ian auspices, and touches at Yatubo, Jeddah, and 
Souakim on the route, these ports thus acquiring 
the dignity of being linked by a national 
^^^ company. The vessels carry the mails, but 
^^HAre miserably slow, and the discipline and 
^^Kcrder preserved on board are las, whilst 
^^Mcarelessness to risks and indifference to com- 
^^Kfort, make them little desirable as passenger 
conveyances. At most periods of the year the 
cabins, from extreme heat, are untenable; but, 
even under these circumstances, all the ports 
will be found closed. Little or no distinction is 
made between first, second, and third class pas- 

Eall lying about the deck, the only 
le portion of the ship, protected by a 
c2 
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very indifferent awning, in vast contrast to the 
double one provided on European vessels for 
fiiinilar voyage ; this also, at the caprice of the 
captain, is constantly removed. 

On a second voyage made by me on one of 
these steamships, I found the entire deck, with 
the exception of the raised after-part, covered 
with cotton bales, which were in most instances 
burst open at their corners, allowing portions of 
the contents to fly loosely about. On these, 
and in all other places, the smoking of cigarettes 
was cheerfully conducted, and heavy sparks from 
the funnel were perpetually falling. 

I made an inquiry of the European engineer 
as to the fire hose, and was gratified to learn 
that it was carefully stowed away at the bottom 
of the ship, for, as each captain (in the econom* 
ical interests of the management) is bound to 
hand over to his successor all appliances in an 
equally good state of preservation as when re- 
ceived, I was informed that no unnecessary 
wear and tear, from the practice of precautions 
against fire, could be afforded. The captain and 
crew are, however, on all occasions very civil, 
and the constant rubbing of shoulders with 
Europeans has removed all trace of fanaticism 
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from their behaviour, and, as the only choice lies 
between crossing the Red Sea in one of these 
steamships or in an Arab sailing craft, there can 
be no hesitation in selecting the former. 

At Souakim it took a long time to disembark 
a number of happy pilgrims on their return 
journey to the widely separated towns of the 
Soudan, and, many of them enfeebled with age, 
infirmities, and poor living, seemed on the point 
of undertaking a voyage fraught with greater 
and more truly final results ; but I found that the 
Governor of Souakim, in consequence of a 
thoughtful intimation from the Governor-General 
of the Soudan, had sent on board a retainer 
who took charge of my effects, in conjunction 
with Hassan, and left me free to land and pay 
an immediate visit to himself, AUadeen Pacha. 
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So uati m — Houses — Camels — ArabB— G o vemor'e 

Heat — Turkish Dinner — A Chinese Dinnei — Native 
Town — Hwr- dressing — Native Marriage — Preparations 
for Desert Travel— Camel- riding and Camel-loading — 
Departure. 

I HAD heard that Souakim was the priocipal 
outlet for the commerce of the Soudan, 
absorbing nearly all the foreign business; the 
port of Massowah farther south being compara- 
tively of subordinate importance, and dependent 
on the trade of Abyssinia, I cannot disguise the 
fact that my first view, therefore, of the town 
from the sea created in my mind a considerable 
amount of disquietude. 

I do not know exactly what visions I had 
formed of Souakim, or why I was disappointed, 
but I think I had expected something similar, or 
even superior, to Jeddah, and this it certainly 
was not as far as I could judge. I saw a few 
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dilapidated buildings, and a rough and primitive 
quay; the most promising and advanced features 
presented being certain dislocated portions of 
European machinery which seemed to have been 
^^bibandoned to decay, and were lying on the 
^^Bhore covered with accumulations of sand, Evi- 
^^Hences of commercial activity were, however, 
^^■Bhown by a large quantity of cotton bales strewn 
about the custom house, and one large two-storied 
Btone erection of considerable length, facing the 
sea, and surrounded by a high wall, whilst a 
yellow lion surmounted an imposing gateway, 
_was indicated to me as the residence of the 
piovernor. The houses generally being built of 
clay had suffered severely from recent rain- 
storms, which had removed large portions of the 
stucco facing; this produced on them a some- 
what patchworky and dissipated effect. Nearly 
all the buildings were out oE repair, and many 
looked tumbling down, appearances inevitably 
attendant on erections of this nature; for the 
heavily descending showers, which wash off the 

kmamental fronting only of the more substanti- 
lly formed dwellings, cause slighter ones to 
actually melt away, from the top downwards; 
thus a three-storied house before rain may be 
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diminished a stage after coDtinuous storms. A 
high order of architecture does not prevail in 
the Soudan, but the interiors of houses are com- 
fortable enough, and the thick clay walls have 
the valuable property of effectually obstructing 
the heat. Wooden window-frames and blinds 
were in use in all the better class dwellings of 
Souakim ; glass, however, was not. As prosrees 
is made into the southern interior of the Soudan 
a clay house becomes a princely luxury, and the 
prevailing and general dwelling is a circular hut, 
constructed with wooden supports, and thatched, 
its roof being conical and composed of the same 
material. 

Souakim, however, I subsequently discovered, 
suffers under the disadvantage of not presenting 
its best and most impressive buildings to the 
sea front. It is a rapidly increasing town, hav- 
ing considerable depth ; and large warehouses, 
and residential quarters occupied by merchants, 
and government oiBces, form an extensive quar- 
ter invisible from the harbour. Its mosquea 
are not imposing edifices. The bazaar occupies 
a long, narrow street, and a large Arab town 
stretches for some extent in its rear, giving 
refuge to the poorer native classes, especially i 
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^^^piose connected with camel traffic. The neigh- 

^^^ouring country is not prepossessing in appear- 
ance, but is covered with shrubs and small trees, 
■and rising gently inland is enclosed on the 
borizon by a long range of mountains, follow- 
ing at a distance the coast line. Europeans who 
arrive in Souakim without a previous introduc- 
tion to the officials or foreign merchants have to 

^■Arrange for accommodation in the best manner 

^^Hiey can. 

It is needless to eay that there are no hotels, 
or any substitutes for those useful refuges for 
travellers, but rooms are easily procurable in the 
house of the principal Greek storekeeper, im- 
mediately adjacent to the Governor's residence 
overlooking the harbour. It is a clay edifice 
three stories in height, though, at the period of 
my arrival, the upper stage had suffered much 
from the rain, and has been honoured by the 
residence of many adventurous spirits on their 
road to lion and tiger slaughter. The cuisine 
provided must be pronounced to be of no special 
country, and the majority of dishes served con- 
sist undoubtedly of venerable tinned provisions. 
No words will do justice to the wines, labelled 
with an elaborateness and splendour worthy of a 
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better caose. The trardler to ports on the 
Sea will do well to acquire a taste for lemonade, 
indifferent water, coffee, and mastic, the latter, 
in my humble opinion, the very nastiest beverage 
over concocted. 

The gaiety of Souafcim is evidenced in th«' 
evening by two or three foreigners, sitting at 
small tables in the open air opposite this, the 
restaurant par excellence of the town, and there 
is actually a cannon billiard-table in the next 
house ; but should this prove inattractive, cotton 
bales lying about the landing-place, or the wooden 
lion with upright tail, painted a bright yellow, 
which surmounts the entrance-gate to the Gover- 
nor's house, provide the only interestmg object 
of contemplation for the listless stranger, for list- 
less everybody either is or becomes at Souakim. 
The lion which Abaddeen had so delighted to 
honour at first rather surprised me, and I could 
not understand why a British lion should be 
posted guarding the Egyptian Custom House, but 
I subsequently ascertained that it was less a view 
to the fitness of things than a general apprecia- 
tion of high art, which had induced the Pacha to 
promote a ship's image to its present proud 
poution. 
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^^B The houses, of which the restaurant forms tlie 
terminal corner, extend in a straight street lead- 
ing from the quay, and are of tolerably regular 
appearance. About three hundred yards farther 
on, nearly facing the mosque, there is another 
house of entertainment, boasting also its dis- 
tinctive evening clientele. Adjoining this, at the 
corner of the principal square, the best quarter 
of Souakim, there is a most uninviting-looking 
shed, the rendezvous of natives only. This is 
crowded during the day by Arabs of all descrip- 
tions, from the dignitied merchant, with olive 
countenance and flowing robes, to the humble 
camel-driver, black-skinned, and unencumbered 
with any garment save a dingy linen apron. At 
night the street in its front is converted into an 
al fresco dormitory ; the more luxurious place 
about, in convenient positions, angareps, or bed- 
steads, whilst those unblessed with these articles 
of comfort, lie at full length on the ground, and 
become stumbling-blocks to the few passers-by 

tho may traverse the street after night-fall. 
The houses in the square are amongst the 
rgest and best built in Souakim, and are adorn- 
I with massive, richly-ornamented, wooden 
indow.frames, and resemble in general appear- 
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Hiiuo aimilar Arab constructions in Jeddah. From 
r.ho principal Greek merchant occupying the best 
o( iheae houses, Mr. Maximus, I received much 
kind hospitality during my two visits toSouakim. 

The flooring of the higher rooms in Arab resi- 
dences is seldom level, being ordinarily raised 
flovcral steps at the ends occupied by the bay 
windows, these alcoves giving slightly the effect 
of two or three smaller chambers in a larger one, 
Of course, if occupied by a Turk or Arab, these 
portions would be carpeted, and slippers left at 
the commencement of the steps. 

There is no doubt that, to the traveller pur- 
posing to penetrate the African continent, Soua- 
kim looks what it is, the last foothold connected^: 
over so slightly with European manners andr| 
customs, before the plunge is made which al 
once conveys him hundreds of years and thou' 
sands of miles, as it were, from all his past 
habits of life. Souakim quitted, he enters on an 
existence as primitive as that passed by thi 
Ethiopoan inhabitants three thousand years ago. 

The strings of gaunt white and yellow camels, 
occasional brown ones forming with them 
strong contrast, which traverse the streets wit) 
outstretched necks, thick-jointed legs, and spla; 
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^^^pet, uttering discordant grunts as tbey swing 
^^ftlong with jerky strides, and laden on either 
Bide with heavy-looking burdene, represent the 
^^traveller's means of locomotion in the future; 
^^Bn the endurance and good temper of such as 
^^Wiese will his comfort and safety depend. His 
^^nllow-men, the companions of his daily life, 
^^ftave changed in manner and complexion, for 
^^ftere they parade in every shade of colour but 
^^^^at prevalent in European climes, copper-colour, 
^^^light brown, brown, black, and that dull hue 
which is deeper than black ; but the general wear 
is undoubtedly polished jet. Crisp, woolly heads, 
little clothes, and many beads, characterise most. 
The features are, however, generally aquiline 
than otherwise, and present but few of those 
very flat noses we are in Europe accustomed to 
associate with very black faces. Lips are de- 
veloped in a manner which is miraculous, and 
ears are occasionally immense ; teeih are magnifi- 
cent, and universally regular, white, and strong 
— bad teeth hardly exist amongst these races. 
I have remarked the same fact amongst the 
Chinese, and have arrived at the conclusion that 
it is more a result of the food consumed than of 
any other cause. Europeans are carnivorous by 
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habit; these people live almost entireiy 
vegetablea and grain. Oar teeth are destroyed 
because too much work is given them to per. 
form ; and, oddly enough, both Chinese and. 
Soudanees are fond of and consume 
saccharine matter, commonly supposed b; 
European races to be prejudicial to souni 
dental development. 

A few Greeks, or an occasional Turk 
Egyptian in red tarboosh and black frock-coal 
may be encountered in the streets; or possibly 
turbaned Arab shfik, in his handsome and pic- 
turesque flowing robes, who bears conscious 
superiority to his surroundings on his features 
and much swagger in his gait, a countenance 
olive, grave, and impassible surmounting a bean 
flowing on his chest, whilst he carries in his 
a long chibouque. But they are all, thougl 
dominant, obviously foreigners, and in th( 
minority amongst the prevailing tribes. 

The Governor's residence I found to be tb 
one I had admired from the deck of the steamei 
and consisted of an outer wall about twenty fei 
high surrounding a large courtyard, in whicl 
were the dwelling-house and divan, or officii 
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ortion. It was two stories high, and in excel- 
lent preservation, with a wide verandah over- 
hanging the sea. The most secluded portion 
was devoted to the harem, and was as usual 
surely indicated by the jealously-closed lattices. 

I was received by hira (a genial and somewhat 
portly Turk) very kindly, and was informed that 
I had been expected some time, shown a room, 
in which I found my baggage already placed, in- 
vited to dinner as soon as I should be ready, 
and generally made comfortable. It was, as it 
is always at Souakim, hot ; but I was at once 
sensible, coming from the broiling exterior, that 
there are worse places to dwell in than clay- 
built houses, the room being of a comparatively 
moderate temperature. The weather was now 
■considered cool, and would not be more than 
; but both Souakim and Massowah are, during 
fee summer beats, almost unendurable, reaching 
"120" in the shade, and fever and dysentery are 
extremely prevalent. One lives in a self- 
created Turkish bath, and any attempt to im- 
prove circumstances by a change of garments is 
^^frustrated by their becoming actually saturated 
^^Hb the mere act of drawing them on. The few 
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resident Europeans have a most washed-oud 
appearance, and I do not believe in accliajatisa- 

tion to such abominable temperatures. 

There was but small attempt at internal deM 
coration, the walU being whitewashed, and the I 
rooms encircled by the ordinary divan, a raised 1 
bench about two and a half feet high, covered 
with stuffed chintz cushions and back. Beyond 
this, and a small table or two, there was no 
attempt at furniture. At dusk the only means 
used for illumination were one or two very large 
lanterns placed about on the ground, serving 
only to make darkness visible. Floor there was 
none; the bare earth, however, was in partal 
covered with mats. 

The dinner was served on a small raised table,! 
and was of considerable duration. There werdl 
DO knives or forks, but at the side of each guest* 
was placed a large circular flat bread cake, whiohl 
was intended to be divided lengthwise in two,i 
the lower half, hard baked, to be used as a I 
plate, whilst the upper half was to be employed! 
in providing small pieces to fish with in thft 
general food-bowl placed in the centre of thai 
table. The guest, breaking off a piece of bread, I 
graspa it between tiis thumb and Enger, and ial 
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^^Ben expected to make a bold dive into the disli, 
^^nd annex as much as he can at a time, which 
portion he conveys to his mouth. To facilitate 
this proceeding, most of the meat-plats are lu 
small square cut-up pieces, combined with vege- 
tables, but nearly always, unfortunately, switp- 
ming in a thick brown gravy, which I confess I 
felt trying, and difficult to convey to the mouth 

IIP undiminished quantity. 
I I had been ushered to this meal without any 
port of previous instructiou, therefore ignorant 
j^ the intention of the circular cake, and simply 
making a mental comment of what seemed a 
very cramped style of table equipage (for there 
were four of us around a table two feet in dia- 
meter), and a very large supply of bread, I sat 
down, patiently waiting the appearance of knives 
Jld forks. A very hungry-looking friend o£ 
iHladeen's shortly dissipated my ignorance. 
^Having waited, as he considered, long enough 
to satisfy the rigours of politeness, he stretched 
out his right arm, and, with a most expert and 
scientific plunge, helped himself faultlessly to a 
prodigious mouthful. Of course, I at once 
grasped the situation, and a tempting morsel 

tglso, naturally in a less skilful manner at first, 
L VOL. I. D 
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was, how-^H 



but with practice I improved. There was, I 
over, to a novice a disagreeable feeling unworthy 
of ft traveller, of washing one's fingers, in con- 
junction with other persons, in that bowl, whichj 
Honicwhat destroyed the pleasure of eating, ani^ 
moderated my appetite. 

A roast fowl entire made its appearance ati 
one stage of the entertainment. I seized a legj 
my neighbour another, the wings were apprc* 
priated by different guests, and, all pulling i 
contrary directions, the bird was dismembered J 
each individual carried off his spoil, and remain© 
gracefully gnawing his bone. Many dishes fol- 
lowed, meats and sweets being mixed without 
any distinction euch as we make in their se-_ 
quence ; soup carae near the end of the mealH 
which finished with the pillau, a very meritorioo! 
and praiseworthy production in rice. Thert 
were no fluids during the repast, but sm 
cups of black coffee appeared afterwards. I j 
pleased to be able to mention that a large metal 
basia and ewer full of water, with an embroi4 
dered napkin, were handed round on the knet 
by a domestic after the dinner. This observana 
is de rigumr with every Mahomedan entertainJ 
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ment, happily, both before and subsequent to the 
meal. 

Whilst on the subject of dining, I cannot resist 
giving an experience which I encountered in a 
far distant and more civilized clime, the land of 
the polished Celestial. The Taoutai of Shanghai, 
a magistrate of influence and position, with whom 
I was on very friendly terms, on one occasion 
invited me and two or three other foreign guests 
to dinner. Now formal repasts are in China 
things of terror to be carefully avoided if possi- 
ble, being tedious from the great etiquette 
observed, apart from the appalling length of the 
entertainments (possibly consisting of thirty 
courses), and the really awful articles of food 
the guest may be called upon to consume, haunt- 
ing one with melancholy disquiet for days after 
the meal. It is also unhappily the custom to 
partake of every dish, the host tasting it first, 
and then personally assisting his friends, even 
placing the tempting morsel in the mouths of 
those specially selected for honour; thus all 
escape is prevented. The Highly perfumed 
black two-years-old egg, a condiment of ancient 
and strong-smelling fish, dishes of glutinous 

d2 
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delicacies, and entries of slugs affect the spirits, 
iimi liave a depressing mental effect long aftei 
the banquet has taken place. 

On this occasiou tlie worthy gentleman ha3 
determined to please his honoured friends with 
»n entertainment partially European. The dinner 
began, therefore, with a very nice-looking boiled 
turbot, but it was brought to the table without 
the previous removal of the outer skin, and it, 
became immediately clear that there were 
appliances available for the division of its sul 
stance, chopsticks being manifestly inadequate;, 
For a minute or two the celestial magnate sur- 
veyed the fish with dignified calm, but obvioi 
doubts as to its distribution ; then, rising wit! 
undisturbed presence of mind and happy inven' 
tion, he dexterously insinuated the long fort 
finger nail, which every Chinese gentleman weai 
(in addition possibly to others similar), 
which was on this occasion fully two inches id 
length, drew a straight tine down the centre, 
scientifically peeled off the skin, struck off 
tions on either side, and, balancing them betweei 
his forefinger and thumb, popped ihem into h: 
guests" mouths. 

The Governor wore, as indeed do most Turki 
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«nd Egyptian official wherever you meet them, 
the red tarboosh or fez, a black frock-coat, white 
trousers, and European boots, had a very pleas- 

I ant njanner, but was a great victim to rlieumat- 
tam. His duties extended to the port of Masso- 
Wah, he being, during his absence from Souakim, 
represented by a vakeel or agent. 
■ At night, finding the heat almost insufferable 
within the house, I had my bed placed in the 
verandah overhanging the sea, which broke with 

I sleep-enticing murmur on the shingle beneath, 
portive fish enlivening its surface with leaps and 
ives attended with heavy splashes. The moon 
bone full and bright above, revealing the sentry 
t his post in the courtyard, as in duty bound, in 
strong and peaceful slumber, whilst the prisoners 
(for it was used as a place of confinement, being 
^^nirrounded by high walls) moved restlessly about 
^^Bo. the soft, calm atmosphere, obtaining relief 
^^irom their exposure during the heats of the day. 
Speculations on their chances of escape occupied 
my thoughts until mastered by sleep. 

Attached to the town proper of Souakim there 
is, as I have mentioned, a large native or Arab 
suburb, consisting of a long street of temporary 
erections, tenanted by the floating population it 
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is the invariable fortune of fixed dties to 
this is always thronged, and every phase of 
humbler Arab life exhibited, down to the lowest 
forniB of squalor and poverty. The adornment 
of the hair is the great, and, I may add, nearly 
the only feature in the attire of the ordinary 
Arab of the poorer class ; ringlets innumerable 
hang around his head, puffed out in chignons of 
portentous size and varied forms, whilst the 
finishing touch of fashion is conferred by crown- 
ing lumps of grease which, melting gradually 
with atmospheric warmth, bedew the manly' 
wearer's face and shoulders. 

I was anxious, amongst other industries, to 
observe the tonsorial art as practised in these 
climes, and accordingly invaded the shop of a 
native Truefitt. The talented operator in this 
instance was a young lady, black but not beauti- 
ful, the candidate for adornment a young Arab, 
about twenty-four years of age, a little leas black, 
the atelier, a shed of the poorest description, a 
few feet square, screened partially from public 
observation by a piece of canvas. The voluminoi 
mass of hair was, after preliminary combing oul 
and preparatory manipulation, parted in t' 
places, one on either side of the head, and whili 
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^^Bbe centre portion was wound gradually into a 

^™ mass of ringlets, and made into an upstanding 

chignon, quite half a foot in height, the two sides 

were alao riugletted to about a foot in length, 

■Bnd bunched out to correspond, the ringlets being 
carried also round the back of the head. The 
operation I found too long, I confess, for my 
patience, and I left before it was concluded by 

■the whole being smothered in grease; two hours 
*ere required to complete an elaborate coiiFure. 
On the second evening after ray arrival, having 
been hospitably entertained by a Greek merchant, 
we were made aware, by the huge bonfires blaz- 

Kg, and the beating of many tomtoms in the 
ntre of the town, of the celebration of the 
arriage of the daughter of one of the native 
sidents. Accompanied to the spot by a very 
intelligent Syrian, Jussef Effendi, who was ac- 
quainted with the father of the bride, we were 
accommodated with seats, and a terrible bever- 
age composed of clovea and cinnamon, hot, the 
^^^ alternative of arrack, being offered, and witness- 
^^^sd a succession of mimic war dances and spear 
^^ftonte^ts, performed by dnsky Africans around the 
^^kres. I was desirous of congratulating the parent 
^^wn the auspicious event, but was informed that it 
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I have, 1 think, exhamted all the amusementa 
of Sonakioi, and it wSl be seen Uiat there is not 
much to tempt the Enropeaa to extravagance, 
even the wines and proviacwis exported to these 
litUe-vidted towns being of a very inferior de- 
scription. It is advisable for the foreigner travel- 
ling in the Soadan to bring his preserved pro- 
visions, wines, spirits, &c, from Eorope, or, at 
all events, not to delay their purchase later than 
Cairo or Suez, the latter for choice. As he pro- 
gresses southwards everything beoomes gradiiaUy 
scarcer and worse, until, at Gallabat, things are 
bad indeed, if to be obtained at all. Sagar 
utterly withoat taste, rice resembling du! 
candles which splutter Uke fireworks, and meltl 
rapidly away, giving no light, and matches whichi 
fail to ignite on any bos. 

Fluids are too sad a subject to touch onM 
Ammunition it is of course impossible to obtain.) 
My purchases were confined to a pair of nativa 
candle-lanterns, which ingeniously fold up into i 
flat tin case, very useful things in the desert : twa 
zimziineers, or leathern water-bottles, neces- 
saries ; they keep water coolj and are of a very 
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convenient and portable size, can be hung to the 
eaddlej or easily carried; they must not, however, 
;when unused, be placed out of eight for any 
itinie, but should be kept filled, and the es- 
|terior occasionally greased — the traveller in 
ihese deserts feels much more independent when 
he knows that he has water attached to his own 
saddle. A tarboosh, or red felt Turkish cap, in 
universal use, and worn by Turk and Egyptian 
as invariably as their hair, is a very distinctive 
but senseless head-dress, being utterly unadapled 
for hot climates, fully exposing the face and back 
of the neck to the sun ; it allows the countenance 
rto be thoroughly blistered, which almost in- 
variably happens at first to Europeans exposed 
in the day time, whilst every facility is afforded 
for sun-stroke behind ; whether the weather be 
cold or hot, it gives no protection; it is, however, 
"your only wear," and has to be endured. Its 
utility is increased by twisting around it a 
" Kwofiya," or head-dress, falling down on the 
shoulder; this addition is, however, rather heavy. 
These silk head-dresses, obtainable in Cairo, 
Jeddah, &c., are some of them very handsome, 
and in excellent taste. Lastly, I laid in a large 
supply of vegetables and bread. Vegetables are 
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iB^ft lembly felt in this country ; there ax» 
^^ ^ 6w 9orti^ nioft of them unpalatable to Euro- 1 
^^^L being bitter and sickly in taste. Rigli and I 
^y^M an the two least disagreeable novelties ;l 
^^^m and onions are, however, sometimes tol 
^ efetuned, although small in size, and in nol 
-a^t qouititics ; those I bought in Souakimwerel 
jj Itft I succeeded in finding, and I do notf 
^^; ibat, after I reached Kartoum, I ever met s 
vegetable of auy description. 
Ob the afternoon of the fourth day of my resi- 
x^ifid I was disturbed by a considerable commo- 
^j^ io the courtyard, and was informed that the I 
fmgtKia for my transport to Berber were ready, ( 
asd that my start could be effected that after- 1 
^yi. I found the ungainly creatures kneeling- 1 
^ llic grournl, distributed about the open space I 
vithtD iho walls, the baggage around them, and 
IIh^ drivers occupied in preparing and adjusting 
.At respective burdens, duly proportioned to 
,■ (tti'ongtli of the camel. Great care is taken 
iirrnngirig the packs, so as to make the weight 
ttU ftilliur side as similar as possible. They are I 
KtniPiH'd on by strong ropes passed around them, j 
(,,i initiating at both ends of the pack with a long 
Whilst the camel is kneeling on the ground. 
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the men lift up the packs on dtber ^de, so as to 
make them approach as near as possible to eAch 
other on the animal's back ; pegs are then passed 
through the overlapping loops, holding them 
together. It is a simple but excellent method 
of livin g, and burdens so fastened can be undone 
at the journej^s end in an instant. If the ropes 
are not disturbed, the baggage can be reloaded 
io a very short space of time, for they are left on 
the ground on the exact spot on which they fell 
from the camel's back, and, on resuming the 
march, the animal 13 walked between them, and 

. forced to kneel, when they are easily re-adjusted. 
During the process of loading, the animal em- 
ploys himself in uttering dolorous sounds of 

Icomplaiut, signifying his disapprobation of the 
proceeding, and in making frantic snatches at his 
ormentors; he is taught to kneel at the utter- 
bnce of a hard guttural sound in the throat, 

(Ivhich is acquired after some practice, and is a 
*ery necessary accomplishment. 

It is usual to hobble the camel on the forelegs 
ffith a species of iron fetter, to prevent straying ; 
Jiis is unfastened when he is duly charged, and, 

Jon a slight gesture, he assumes an erect position. 
Saddles for the rider are large, roomy, and rather 
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hollow ia the centre, constructed with pommel 
TrORt and rear; blanket and sheepskin, according 
to individual taste, are placed in this hollow, on 
which he seats himself, his legs gracefully hanging 
down on either side the pommel, until this posi- 
tion becomes irksome, when it can be changed by 
carrying both legs to one side and riding as a 
lady. After a time this all becomes very simple, 
nud ten hours a day can be passed in the saddle 
with no great fatigue. A piece of rope held by 
tliG rider, passed around the camel's head in a 
noose, forms the ordinary bridle; there are, 
however, plaited leather ones of greater or les8 
cluboratioa of pattern, made to correspond with 
all saddles sold. In addition to this a lighter 
line is passed through a hole pierced in the noa- 
tril, the merest touch on which is sufficient to 
check the animal, if disposed to bolt; this latter 
rein is used only in cases where a doubt of the 
camel's temper is entertained. A ride on a 
runaway camel is to be avoided ; it forms un- 
doubtedly a mauvais quart dheure. 

The pace is the great punisher at first, although 
this is, of course, immensely dependent on the 
camel. 1 have ridden some which at each jog- 
gmg stride caused me to rise a foot from the 
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laddle, and on re-landing every bone felt dis- 
located. After a day on a camel of this sort the 
ahoulder-bladea and back of the neck feel broken, 
,nd the lega agonized with stiffness. Ridiug- 
ichool on a rough-trotting trooper, without 
iirrups, would be a sound preparation, but is 
'aradisiacal comfort compared with this style of 
locomotion. On the other hand, for a price, a 
'ell-bred dromedary can be purchased which 
ill carry his rider smoothly and untiringly, and 
pleasure will be even experienced In the motion. 
There are only camels of a very rough sort to 
be obtained at Souakim, used almost entirely for 
iggage, and comparatively unaccustomed to the 
saddle. A camel can be bought as low as ten 
to twenty dollars ; one hundred or two hundred 
would be refused for a favourite dromedary, or 
hygeen, but for fifty a fairly good one might be 
purchased. A handsome saddle will cost six or 
seven pounds. A camel's burden — say six hun- 
jdred pounds — is carried the entire distance from 
ISouakim to Berber, a distance of two hundred 
ind eighty miles, for six dollars. With such 
camels as we were now employing, the ordinary 
pace is about three miles an hour, and this rate 
would be more than the average speed of an 
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entire day's march. We were about to travel in 
great ease, six or seven honrs a day only, whereas 
ten hours is no excessive task ; I have remained 
in the saddle as ranch as twelve hours when 
water has been scarce. No man journeying 
caravan fashion enjoys the real luxury of camel 
travel, which should be performed on first-class 
dromedaries, whilst trustworthy serpanls are sent 
In charge of the baggage animals. It became 
my habit, even with such indifferent camels as I 
bestrode, to move off in advance, in company 
with the Aga, and a servant carrying luncheon, 
and, accomplishing in two hours the same distance 
for which the slower baggage camels required 
three, was enabled to dismount, recruit nature, 
and await in peace their arrival. 

A long time was occupied in satisfactorily fixing 
the baggage. When the beasts composing the 
caravan, amounting to fourteen, were ready, 
each one, as soon as completed, was allowed to 
rise and walk about, which he did in a discon- 
tented, doubting sort of waj', A gaunt grey 
animal was then led in through the gatevray by 
an Arab, who proceeded to give him a pre- 
liminary trot around the yard ; he was an im- 
[fue creature, loftier than any which had pre- 
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^p.cerled him, and I tbouglit that his countenance 
looked aged and sly. Thrice was he trotted 
around, throwing up his knees with a high, 

jshowy action at every stride, snorting tlie while 
Bisapprovingly. Nodding at him with a pleasant 

fcmile of approbation, AUadeen Pacha informed 
rae that this splendid specinaen of hia race was 
destined to indoctrinate me into camel-riding, 
and carry me on my present journey. 1 wonder- 
ed with resignation whether he had been selected 
on account of his inches, and felt my modesty 
would have been contented with an animal of 
humbler dimensions, and, after witnessing Iiis 
jerky style of going, felt that unpleasant internal 

I emotion which counsels retreat from a false posi- 
pDU, were it possible, an emotion private and 
happily evanescent, reserved strictly for home 
pousumption. I was supplied with a whip of 
Hiinoceros hide, my zlmzimeer was slung 
from one side of my saddle, my rifle from the 
other, the brute was caused to subside, which he 
^Hi^id in a gawky, ungracious manner, and I 
^^B^ounted. 

^^H lu consideration of my inexperience, our ride 
^^nbat evening was confined to a short three-mile 
^^wtage, just outside the town. I waa heartily 
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I of it, and betook myself to a camp bedstead 
UltJer « brilliant canopy of stars, detenuiued to ' 
iry tt frtish and less showy-actioned animal on ' 
tho morrow. 

Tlio preparations for the evening bivouac are 
w»!>ilY ami quickly made. When a favourable 
(tiKit is reached, usually selected a little distance J 
\\[\ pither aide, but commanding a view of the | 
iitttin road, the string of camels is first halted, 
lliolr burdens are removed, and then allowed to.| 
t'oniain on the ground, scattered about in no 
particular order, but arranged in the proximity 
of tlioir owners, and form, later on, when the 
oool night breeze springs up, a very grateful 
itlioUer; fires are lit for culinary purposes, and 
uro cheerful additions to the encampment, thei 
nrovlsion of fuel being a very necessary subject"! 
of forethought, and a bundle of dried faggots Id I 
desert tracts is constantly a priceless commodity, ] 
In spots infested by wild beasts the fires are! 
carefully replenished, and kept burning during I 
the entire night by appointed sentinels, but, : 
Buch fears are entertained in the plains we were I 
traversing, when their cooking uses are exhausted I 
they are allowed to flicker gradually out, and \ 
ike caravan subsides into slumber. 
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Bobbery and violeiioe are almost noknown on 
this ronte, depredatjons, when committed, being 
small and of a fnrtive description, and the pas- 
sage from Souakim to Berber is about as safe as 
a promenade in Piccadilly. The camels, when 
freed from their encumbrances, are led some 
little distance off to pluck tempting morsels from 
the thorny shrubs which frequently dot the 
ground at wide intervals ; after a short time de- 
voted to luxury, they are brought in, forced to 
kneel and constitute a circle around their masters 
during the night Should there be no delicacies 
in store for them, this is effected at once on 
arrival ; but they are restless creatures, and when 
not engaged in re-digestion of former meals, or 
making quarrelsome attacks on each other, 
especially directed to the tail, constantly rise and 
stalk gloomily about with discontented grunts 
during the midnight hours, stumbling over the 
packages, or wandering away and causing end- 
less trouble in the morning in search for their 
recovery. I started with a camp bedstead, but 
this I soon relinquished, for I found the daily 
trouble of constructing and taking it to pieces 
very unsatisfactory in the hands of Nubian 
domestics, and preferred having my bed placed 
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OQ the ground, in which position also I obtaiaeij 
far better shelter from the night winds. Hall 
are doubly grateful after a fatiguing jouroey,; 
when the preparations are quickly made, aodi 
tents and complicated appliances become 
nuisance; the native bedstead, or "angarep," 
the best to carry, it is always ready at a m^ 
ment's notice, and, if a leg is lost, the want 
easily supplied. 

The calm of the evening hours in the desert ifl' 
most enjoyable, as the oppressive heats of the 
day fade from the recollection, and the cool, 
refreshing air sweeps along the ground; dusk 
closes gradually in, and the stars stand out bright- 
ly, seen as they are only seen in clear southera 
atmospheres, whilst deep stillness prevails around, 
and the caravan is the only sign of life in 
limitless plain. The merry laugh abounds in the 
camps, for cheerfulness universally accompanies 
the hardy Arabs, and to them, to whom the desert, 
ia a home, and the camel a daily business, thi 
rest after the day's work becomes the only 
expected luxury, and, huddled around the fire, 
they chat happily with their associates. As night 
advances, sleep overcomes the sons of toil, and, 
stretched on the sandy plain which represeni 
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their world, they subside into troubled dream- 
land; with them dies the last sound, and pro- 
found, unbroken calm reigns in the realms of 
solitude. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The First Day's Bide — CarmTmn Aimb»— The Aga— The 
Boute — ^Handab— Otow— The P«s3--Jeiadeh — Cari- 
ous Rocks — OloUa — D&abil — Odruse — Haribee — 
Hareb — Tempoatare at Night — Kockreb — Arab 
GiaTes — Motta — Uapleasaiit TraTeDiiig — Ariab — 
Kereeb— Mirage — Water. 

I ROSE before daybreak, disturbed by the 
camel-drivers, who were already in motion 
loading the camels to their usual discordant 
vocal accompaniment. We were well under 
weigh ere the sun was visible ; the air was fresh 
and delicious. The early morning and even- 
ing hours are those most adapted for the march ; 
the animals keenly appreciating the coolness of 
the atmosphere, their pace is insensibly acceler- 
ated during these the less fatiguing portions of 
the day. 

The camels, fourteen in number, proceeded in 
angle file, tied together at a convenient length 
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[ from tail to nose, the native drivera, hardy and 
cnduringj travelling on foot ; and it is wonderful 
to witness the untiring manner in which, day 
after day, sustained but by a handful uf grain 
and occasional draughts of water, they continue 
to accompany the camels on their route, load 
them in the morning, unload them at night, and 
fetch water from the wells at the various stations 
or halting-places for the entire caravan. They are 
awfully thiu, aud utterly without apparent de- 
velopment of muscle J of moderate height, but 
capable of great passive endurance ; their wants 
are few, and are satisfied by a bare subsistencej 
whilst their ideas of luxury are bounded by hair- 
dressing and beads. Able like the camel to abstain 
from food and water for lengthened periods, 
they resemble also that useful beast in a capacity 

kfor consuming at one meal enough to last for 
days ; they lighten the weariness of the road by 
snatches of native melody, arranged to words 
ordinarily conveying sentences of proverbial 
^^ wisdom. 

^^L I had the pleasure on this day of seeing the 
^^■Aga, a responsible man, sent by the Governor, 
^^Bin charge of the caravan, riding a young and 
^^Kinbroken camel, which bucked and behaved in 
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the most nngovernable maDner. Sow I 
his seat I do not know. He even had 
temerity to urge the animal to a full gallop, a 
pace I have never attempted, and hold in the 
highest respect ; bat he confessed that a little 
went a long way, and changed his mount after a 
due exhibition of his powers. For my part I 
succeeded better with camel-riding than I had 
anticipated, and halted about six in the evening 
at Otow, feeling unfatigued with the day's 
journey. 

On quitting Souakim the route at once emerges j 
on to a strip of bare, sandy plain, passing on the I 
left the cemetery, but a little farther on the plain, 
still of sand, is dotted over with small shrubs 1 
and stunted bushes, interspersed with dwarf | 
trees (mimosas). In the distance, a range of I 
hills, which follow the sea-coast, bound the 1 
horizon, and until these are reached the land- | 
scape remains a monotonous expanse of arid, 
«tony plain and withered vegetation, ever rising J 
slightly as the mountains are approached, and | 
intersected with the numerous dried-up beds I 
of watercourses. Slirivelled trunks of trees, per- 
fectly leafless, are plentiful, but there exists a I 
shrub of a very vivid green, and abundance of I 
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freah-looking creepere, which form pleasing ex- 
ceptions to the general desolation. The view is, 
I however, cheerless and wearying, and is most 
aptly described by the term wilderness, 
The first halting-place reached is Handub, and 
here there are numerous excellent wells, large, 
sheltering trees, and an extensive camel-breed- 
ing establishment. Thousands of camels of all 
sizes and ages may be seen disporting themselves 
in the vicinity ; for even the sulky camel frisks 
when very young, and as yet untrammelled by 
the taskmaster. 
From this spot to Otow the mountains gradu- 
ally draw near on either hand ; curious giant 
stones and fragments of rock stand about isolated 
in the plains, assuming quaint and fanciful shapes, 
until at length the raonntains frown down upon 
the traveller at their feet ; the path seems barred 
against him, and the narrow pass of Otow has to 

>be threaded. A mere gap at its entrance, scarce- 
ly to be realized as a passage through the rocky 
obstruction, it, however, speedily widens, and 
opens out into a vast amphitheatre of sandy plains, 
enclosed again by a farthw range of circular 
^^vhills, and, from this period until Kockreb is 
^^HcQached, the route lies perpetually between 
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moaotain chaioa, sometinies nafrowing to a 
bridle-path, at other times opening oat into 
vast open spaces, enclosed only at a distance. 

On the following morning we passed Jezaleh, 
and foar hoars farther on Olotta, where we ^M 
baited; wella dry. We were here rendered ^| 
tDoroaghly ancwmfortable by a terrific downfall 
of rain, aooooipaDying a thanderstorm — a very 
gerioas discomfort, as bedding and clothes 
were rendered extremely unserviceable thereby, 
and the varioaa retainers, who had no means of 
rainog themselves above the gronnd, which be- 
came saturated, were, perforce, obliged to keep 1 
in motion during the period ordinarily devoted 
to their well-earned repose. 

From Olotta the route grows most interesting, 
ever rising upwards among alternate mountain 
passes and long, level valleya, the latter strewn | 
with huge fragments of basaltic rock, until at I 
Desabil a narrow path, climbing a gradual ascent, 
opens out into a large sand-plain estending for I 
miles, and surrounded on all sides by mountains I 
peaked in odd and varying shapes. Here Nature | 
Msumcs her most fantastic forms, and vast masses 
of granite, piled up and lying on each other, 
lomclimcs placed on eminences, at others standi 
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ing upright oii the plains, wear from afar the 
appearance of deserted and ruined giant cities ; 
60 great is the illusion that, until close examina- 
tion has given the assurance that the idea is 
deceptive, it is almost impoesible to dispel the 
belief in past human or superhuman agency 
having assembled these vast collections in spots 
apparently selected with intention. Around in 
endless profusion lie millions of smaller pieces of 
rock, and I found it difficult to gaze on this 
weird-looking scene without imagining vast com- 
bats of huge antediluvian beings, or warring 
Titans hurling mighty bolts through the air, and 
crushing hostile rock cities with superimposed 
weight of rock. 

They on their heads 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 

Came shadowing, and oppressed whole legions armed. 

So hills amid the air encountered hills. 

Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire. 

Milton. 

Great isolated blocks also at times present at a 
distance the forms of quaint primaeval monsters, 
whilst immense monoliths rear aloft their weather- 
beaten shapes, inclined at seemingly impossible 
angles. This wild scenery continues until Odruse 
is reached, three hours farther on from which 
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place is Haribee, and here comnrences a long, 
narrow mountain pass, unusually fertile and 
pleasant to the eye, the inlying valley being 
massed with trees, taagled creepers, and leafy foli- 
age ; there is likewise clear water here, and also 
at Hareb, four and a half hours beyond Haribee, 
but our enjoyment of this latter luxury was 
somewhat checked on arrival by the discovery 
that the best well-stream was tenanted by the 
drivers of another caravan, who were gaily dis- 
porting their dusky figures in its midst with un- 
doubted satisfaction. The Arab has no super- 
fluous refinement of idea on such matters, and 
bathes and drinks alternately. 

In this valley I had a fierce bargain for three 
sheep, which I eventually purchased at an aver- 
age of two dollars each. Here also I encountered 
a most eccentric form of human vanity in the 
presence of two Arab camel-followers, with the 
usual profusion of ringlets, but with both the 
hair m^ their entire bodies dyed a crimson lake 
coloS?|;they were obviously '* dogs," and were 
objeils of envy to their fellows. 

At Hareb I experienced during the night a 
bitter cold wind ; we had been continually as- 
cending for four days, and naturally experienced 
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the differeiulM^of temperature existing at the 
height we wer6 now at and that of the plains we 
had quitted. We were at present in an open 
tract, having emerged frojuij^^^e pass, and found 
the country from this point, \inm nearing Kockreb, 
uninteresting. On the next day we passed manjr 
Arab graves, marked ordinarily by a circular 
line of upright stones about two feet high, and 
the lofty mountains of Kockreb loomed impos- 
ingly in the distance, but as we plodded hopefully 
on under a broiling sun they seemed obstinately 
to recede, and I really began to believe we never 
should reach them ; however, we at length found 
ourselves involved in another pass, a sure sign 
that we were drawing near to Kockreb, which is 
doubly interesting to the traveller, both on ac- 
count of its being one of the prettiest spots on the 
route, and being supposed likewise to represent 
the accomplishment of nearly half the distance to 
Berber. 

The halting-place and wells are situa|^^ in a 
most picturesque hollow, but also, it'^Jaxmt be 
added, in a spot uncomfortably warm, litlle air 
penetrating the basin-like site selected. The 
pass, before entering Kockreb, is extremely 
pretty, a narrow, winding path leading along the 
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right-hand side of the mountain, whilst a moss- 
covered brook runs murmuriogly below. 

I was so well satisHed with the scene that 1 1 
could have remained here a day or two with I 
pleasure, and it was with some regret that 1 1 
found myself asked to continue my journey, after I 
sufEcient time had been allowed to water the ] 
camels and rest the men. 

From Kockreb to Motta I was agreeably sur- 
prised at finding that our way led through scenery 
prettier than any we had yet passed. The road 
perpetually crossed or followed the broad, sandy I 
courses of dried-up streams, lined along their J 
winding tracks with rounded stones, washed! 
smooth at an earlier period of the year by thai 
torrents which pour down from the neighbour- | 
ing heights; these rose lofty and blue-peaked in J 
the distance, whilst numerous lower ranges sur- ' 
rounded our route, and, although they were ia I 
many instances stony and bare, the depth ofl 
foliage accumulated on the ground, and growing 
thickly in the mountain hollows, removed the 
usual appearance of desolation attending them, J 
and formed with their yellow tones a greater! 
contrast of colour. Small, deliciously verdant I 
and sheltered woods pierced in all directions tho I 
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rocky boundaries of our path, which wound with 
perpetual curves between the mountains, at times 
narrowed to a hundred yards, but often opening 
out into widened spaces, happily interspersed 
with clumps of massive trees hung with flowering 
parasites. Trees were of uuusual size and abund- 
ance, and a luxuriant undergrowth gave an as- 
pect of fertility and richness to the hill-sides we 
were constantly traversing. A certain amount 
of life also clearly existed in this favoured spot, 
evidenced by our occasional meetings with long 
natives on very small donkeys, and now and 
then a pedestrian, armed with the ordinary Arab 
spear. 

t Whilst halting at Motta I saw several brilliant- 
ly-coloured specimens of lizards ; one especiallj' so, 
having a bright blue body and orange head. They 
were about eight inches long, and gambolled with 
all the activity and antics of small monkeys, enter- 
ing with much zest into encounters with their 
own tails, which they pursued with vindictive 
^M animosity. 

^^B On the following day I was warned to pre- 
^^^n)are for a hard day's work ; a stage of eleven 
^^Bbours with no break having to be accomplished, 
^^■i&t 7.45 a.m. we commenced reducing the dis- 
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tance between our starting point and Ariab, the 
evening's destination, and this was my firafi J 
introduction to painful desert travelling 
this route. The sua happened to be unusually J 
powerful, and shortly after leaving Motta we I 
entered upon as barren and desolate a piece of I 
this world as it is possible to conceive. For | 
eight hours we wearily plodded along at ths ' 
monotonous caravan pace through dry, loose 
sand and black, glittering rocks, hot and glisten- 
ing with the 9un's glare, refracting a heat which 
struck against the face sensibly as one passed 
them ; not a living thing was visible in earth or 
air; a dead stillness dwelt on everything around, 
and a heavy feeling of oppression mastered mind I 
and body. But, trying to the eyes and trying to J 
the senses as camel-riding is under these cir- 
cumstances, it is preferable to any attempt at I 
dismounting ; the heat of the ground being ] 
absolutely unbearable to the feet, aud much 
more sensibly painful to breathe than when 
raised on the camel's hump at a greater height 
above the ground. 

Moving steadily on, at 4 p.m. we came upon ; 
patch of pale, slckly-coloured, dried-up grass, 
and a huge swarm of locusts in flight. This was { 
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the only interesting incident of the day. After 
several illusory hopes that we were arriving at 
Ariab had been dispelled, we evcatually reached 
it at dusk; and most welcome was the know- 
I ledge that the day's journey was at an end. 

Ariab is a spot of fertility in the midst of a 
' huge desert tract ; a narrow strip of vegetation, a 
' mile long and two hundred yards wide, follows 
( the base of some low hills, and, although devoid 
of cultivation, Nature bears a pleasing aspect 
after the sandy wastes so recently traversed. 
Trees and shrubs are plentiful, and the well- 
water perfection, boasting a crystal brightness ; 
it is the best I met with in the Soudan. Some 
distance from our halting-place are the remains 

Iof a very ancient city. Arab tradition, how- 
ever, regarding its antiquity and origin is vague 
and unsatisfactory. 
I remained here on the following day and 
shot some sand grouse, which were very fair 
eating. They arrive from great distances at 
dusk to drink at the wells. These, a few quails, 
and gazelles are the only sport to be met with on 
this route. 
Leaving Ariab, and crossing a wide river-bed, we 
entered a dark chasm rent in the mountain slopes 
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through black overhanging rocks, with a steep I 
descent; rugged and wild the passage seems a 
fitting entrance to the Infernal regions, an im- | 
pression increased by the gloora of its aspect, and 
the stifling and oppressive atmosphere which pre- 
vails in its confined limits. Curving gradually 
downwards this defile leads to a broad sand- 
plain once more. A few isolated rocks thrown I 
down, as it were, in its midst, and rising like I 
islands above the level surface of the sea, form | 
the sole breaks in an otherwise bare, arid tract, 
leafless and lifeless. The long string of camela I 
toiled on through this disheartening waste at a j 
slow, monotonous swing, almost mechanical in I 
its regularity ; and I invariably noticed that " 
these sensible animals at distressing portions of the 
journey proceeded in a most business-like and 
plodding manner, anxious to finish the inevitable 
task, and reserved all gaiety or waywardness I 
for the easier portions of the route. 

Another loug day of tedious travel, similar to j 
that of the preceding one takes us through Etchew, ] 
and has to be undergone to reach Kereeb, which j 
borders the greater Nubian Deserts. Not far ] 
distant from this spot, the Aga informed me, 
many years ago an entire Egyptian regiment j 
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erished ; having started with insufficient water, 
hey obstinately followed a mirage against their 
gnides' advice, and all were lost. To the trav- 
^^eller across the desert plains of Africa, water 
^^■becomes the all-en groseing subject of considera- 
^^Ktion, and when sufficient for a large caravan, 
with numerous attendants, has to be carried to 
last two or three stages, it is a cause of consid- 
erable anxiety, requiring to be jealousy guarded, 
for, although the Arab drivers are by long 
experience aware of the horrors and danger to 
be encountered should the supply become ex- 
hausted, inclination is stronger than intelligence, 
and it is most difficult to restrict thera from surrep- 
titious visits to the seductive fluid, and during the 
night especially it becomes necessary to defend the 
treasure from their skilfully conducted attacks. 
Curling up his dusky form, the driver will 
cautiously creep along the ground until he be- 

■ comes undistinguishable amongst the collected 
Srater-skins, to one of which, fixing himself like 
a leech, he will remain attached until he has 
sucked it dry, for their powers of absorption are 
wonderful, and almost equal the water-carrying 
properties of the camel. Often have I noticed, 
during a march, how like a magnet the water- 
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bearing camel exercised his attraction on the 
dusky Arab attendant ; how, as the sound of the 
water swaying within its cover by the animal's 
motion was audible, the yearning passion for 
possession would gleam from his eyes in furtive 
glances. Where a box of dollars might lie 
about in perfect safety, a skin of dirty water 
becomes an object coveted and priceless; and 
what water! — water which, in more favoured 
spots, would be spurned by a dog, its sediment 
shaken up by travelling until it becomes a rich 
brown colour, thick as chocolate, tasting and 
smelling of the foul, half-cured skin in which it 
is carried, but to the throat parched with thirst, 
nectar, heavenly and delicious ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Abak — Irameet — Arbal Echod — Mirage — Impressions — 
Berber — ^Nile Steamer — ^The Nile — Damer — ^The At* 
bara — Shendy — ^Fate of Ismael Pacha — ^Kartoum. 

AT a distance of seven hours' weary travelling 
from Kereeb, Abak is reached ; here the 
mountains are quitted^ and the remainder of the 
journey is performed in open plains. The first 
signs of cultivation are again met, the outpost of 
traffic reaching on this side from the Nile, and 
several fields of "dhurra," the Egyptian corn, 
are spread around Abak. 

The neighbourhood of Abak is, however, 
composed of a mass of loose sand hillocks, on 
crossing which the camel sinks up to the knee, 
and is with difficulty urged forward. It is a most 
detestable piece of the journey, the discomfort 
increased by the brightness of the glare from the 
white sand, which is positively blinding, and 
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utterly destractive to truth of vision ; happily 
range is circumscribed, and a few hours brings 
the traveller to Irameet. 

A brown camel, which had been previously 
most troubleaome on the route, either from 
subtlety or exhaustion, falling several times a 
day, and being persuaded to move on with great 
difficulty, here broke down altogether from the 
severity of the passage through the loose, sinking 
sand, and his burden had to be shifted to a. spare 
camel which I fortunately possessed. Old 
stagers are very deceitful, and will sometimes 
feign distress, but generally a breakdown is but. 
too sure a sign of the animal's failing powers. 

There was no water between Abak and Berbei 
a distance of twenty-four hours, the wells 
Arbal Eehod and Mohibeh being dry; the roul 
lying across flat, level plains, was uninterestinj 
save that at intervals cultivation in the shape 
dhurra became more frequent, and encountei 
with wayfarers proceeding towards Abak relieved 
the monotony of the roads, notably in one in- 
Btance where the presence of the fair sex wad 
made known to us some distance before thw 
actual advent of the party by the wind conveying 
in advance of them the very strong perfume in 
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which they were enveloped, it being the custom 
of the ladies in this land to undergo a species of 
scent bath, supposed to render them more 
attractive to their admirers, if not " beautiful for 
The odour proceeding from this practice 
is powerful and enduring. The fair creatures 
were veiled and mounted on donkeys, with 
small dried grass shreds, £sed umbrella-like 
»bove them to protect their delicate persons 
from the excessive heat of the sun j there was as 
usual nothing visible of their countenances, and 
they resembled inanimate bundles of clothing. 

Donkey-riding is very general, and long-legged, 
dusky Arabs perpetually passed us on small but 
willing-looking animals at a pace much more 
rapid than the slow rate of travelling adopted by 
the camel caravans. Large prices are paid in all 
imparts of Egyptian territory for donkeys, white 
ones being especially prized; they are but mod- 
erate in size, and their ears constantly look 
almost as long as then- legs. 

Our last halting-placo on the route before 
reaching Berber was Arbal Echod, and here, on 
a clear, sandy spot, we mado our dispositions for 
the night, several largo stones near us making it 
ipecially eligible, for during the evening a cold 
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broezo springs ap which renders some form of 
shelter very desirable, and at earlier stages of 
llio march nights had been positively cold. I 
had, however, hardly lain down after supper 
when I found that the ground positively swarmed 
with scorpions, and, although I was fortunate 
enough to avoid their attentions, ray servant, 
Hassan, was severely bitten. 

From Arbal Echod it is about nine hours to 
Berber, and we now commenced to sight the 
mountains neighbouring that district. A splendid 
mirage enveloped the landscape around, giving 
Berber and its groves of trees the appearance of 
an island rising from the centre of a bright 
crystal lake, whilst the mountains seemed also 
washed at their base by glistening waters. Abj 
in all these illusions lessened distance dbsipated* 
the charm, and, on arrival, we found Berber to 
be situated in the midst of a very dry, unpleas- 
ant, sandy plain which pursues the traveller up to 
its very gates. 

On the following morning, I made a present 
to the Aga who had accompanied rae froasj 
Souakim, and whose presence and direction haiH 
been most useful to me, a novice; he was mucl 
oleascd, and, in figurative Arab manner, informe( 
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^^M roe that lie was my son or brother, I forget 
^H whicb. The camel-drivers I also made happy 
^^M with a trifle, but much to tbcm to whom a dollar 
^H is wealth. The inspection of my effects, after 
^^M the eleven days' journey, revealed, however, 
^^m most unsatisfactory results. Bound on the camels' 
^^1 backs with rough ropes which chafed thera un- 
^^B ceasingly with the swinging motion at which they 
^^1 move, and fastened, of course, without much re- 
^^H ference to their preservation from injury by the 
drivers, they were, iu most instances, severely 
damaged and cut into. Then the exposure to a 

■ glaring sun, being twice wet through and subse- 
quently dried and baked, had made leather 
resemble brown paper ; strong, solid portman- 
teaus were fattened and squeezed out of shape 
and chafed into holes — they were no longer even 
waterproof, and presented melancholy wrecks ; 
my gun-cases were skinned, and tweed plaids 
literally cut through. Boxes stand wear and 
tear better than portmanteaus ; metal uniform 
cases are possibly the best for desert travel, but 
even they get bruised and punched out of shape. 
It will be gathered from the foregoing account 
that I had not found the journey from Souakim 
to Berber bo distressing as I had anticipated ; in 
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fact, there is neither more nor less hardshi] 
this route than on any other connecting the 
various towns of the Soudan. It is somewhat 
long, and not to be undertaken by those unac- 
customed to roughing; but, after a certain amount 
of experience, desert travel has a charm attached 
to it, and I have known people who declared 
that they never enjoyed better health than on 
these excursions. The utter freedom of the life, 
the certainty of a reduced temperature at night, 
and of perpetual fine weather, the strong, calm 
Bleep under a brilliant sky, when tired out with 
the day's camel-jogging, the occasional stalking 
of game, and the rough picnic style of taking, 
one's food, are all enjoyable to those not over 
fastidious. But there are, it must be confessed, 
portions of the way, the severity of which is well 
defined by the frequency of the camel skeletons 
lying along the track, which are painful and 
highly trying to human endurance from the 
sensation of weariness arising from extreme. 
heat, monotony of scene, glare, and flies. 

The necessity of continuous, never-ceasing 
progress also through the wretched, black, glis- 
tening tracts where, turn the eyes in whichever 
direction one may, the same unlovely features 
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^^H meet them, becomes irksome. Ranges of moun- 
^^B taioa, black, naked, and barren ; arid sand plains, 
^^M macadamized by Nature in a terribly rough 
^^S manner with millions of fragments of the same 
black material of all sizes, from small chips to 
huge boulders; whilst a blazing sun plays on all 
and sends up a heat which literally blisters, com- 
bine to complete the traveller's discomfort; and 
■ over these portions he can only ride on in a dog- 
ged manner, looking forward to the certainty of 
release later on. 

I believe that everybody suffers more personal 

^^^ misery than is generally confessed to during the 

^^B more fatiguing portions of the day, and I have 

^^B often thought over the various meaus by which I 

^^1 used to cheat my senses tu endurance of the most 

^^B oppressive hours. I found a double umbrella 

which I carried invaluable, and it is undoubtedly 

advisable to avoid contemplating the ground. 

This drives one to a continual examination of the 

saddle pommel and the tuft on the camel's head, 

^^ it is true, neither of them objects of overwhelm- 

^^B ing interest ; and to counterbitlauce this it becomes 

^^M necessary to force thought on matters and scenes 

^^B far distant, for but little amusement is to be 

^^B derived from the surrounding landscape. 
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Careful obaervation of the weather occupies 
much of the traveller's attention, and thankful- 
ness 18 felt when a small cloud, threatening 
temporary extinction to the solar rays, crosses 
the sky, and, should a gradual banking up of 
nebulous masses give hope of a premature even- 
ing overshadowing the sun with dusk at an hour 
earlier than usual, fresh life and energy are at 
once imparted to the spirits. How grateful the 
feeling which arises when the first fiery tinges 
colour the glowing orb on his downward course ! 
how delicious the sensation accompanying his 
gradual disappearance and welcoming the happy 
moments when the heated sand and surrounding 
mountains grow cooler, and currents of fresh air 
sweep lightly by! A mackerel sky in the morn- 
ing evokes the hope of a shady day, and sad- 
dened feelings follow each fleecy piece as it I 
melts away overcome by the brilliancy of a I 
victorious sun. A caravan journey is often 
weary work, and the life entails a conflict be- 
tween human endurance and the antagonistic J 
conditions imposed by unsympathetic Nature in J 
these burning plains. 

It is always possible to render these journeys I 
shorter by restricting oneself to the minimum of J 
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necessaries and sending on the heavier baggage 
previously ; but, although time is thus saved, 
much extra discomfort is entailed, and I believe 
that the safer and more pleasant plan is to travel 
with the means of re-establishing during the 
evening halt, the bodily system so severely taxed 
during the day. I had taken eleven days, and 
this is the ordinary time occupied ; the journey is 
frequently performed in nine, and the letter-bags 
are carried by Arabs, utterly unencumbered with 
aught save a spear and some grain, in five or six. 
Berber, or El Mockereef, standing on the 
eastern bank o£ the White Nile, is surrounded by 
flat plains of sand which render more remarkable 
the generallyrefreshinglygreen and fertile appear- 
ance of the town itself, boasting large groves of 
date-palms, and other trees. It is an extensive 
collection of clay habitations, of varied preten- 
sions to size and comfort, placed with a certain 
studied arrangement to regularity, and being 
situated on the Nile, the highway of the trade 
arriving from north and south for transhipment 
to Souakim, the principal port of the Soudan, as 
well as of the commerce existing in the interior, 
is a flourishing and busy city. The banks were 
lined with trading vessels, and gum, spices. 
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senna, ivory, scented woods, and timber 
descriptions were lying about in considerable 
quantities and apparent confusion; long strings 
of camels were assisting in the farther transit of 
many of these wares, or depositing burdens 
brought from Souakim, and turbaned Arab mer- 
chants and dusky naked natives were mixed up 
in a gesticulating, bustling crowd. 

Threading our way through the throng along 
a high bank studded with date-palma which 
bounded the river, we reached the Mudeer's 
residence, a long, one-storied, substantial erec- 
tion of the prevailing material, clay ; it was pro- 
vided with numerous wooden window frames 
and Eun-blinds giving on the river, and an exten- 
sive garden adjoining it, rich with citron-trees, 
date-palms, and sweet-scented shrubs, was en- 
closed by a high mud wall connecting it with 
the house ; at the corner of the wall on the high- 
way was the largest well in Berber, conspicuous 
by its huge wheel used in the never-ceasing 
labour of water-drawing. 

Hospitality was again extended to me, the 
Mudeer or Governor being represented by his 
Vakeel, he himself being absent at Shendy, to 
which town bis functions extended. The princi- 
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pal apartment, the Hall of auiilence or divan, 
was a large, square, airy chamber, surrounded 
by the usual cushioned benches, and I found an 
adjoining room apportioned to me. In the 
evening coloured lanterns were hung about the 
grounds, and an elaborate dinner was served al 
fresco, to which I did full justice ; but subsequently, 
in a promenade which I took about the gardens, 
I unintentionally tried the depth of an ornamental 
but extremely muddy fish-pool, the illumination, 
though gaudy, being decidedly partial and in- 
sufficient. 

On a subsequent occasion, whilst at Berber, I 
was a witness to one of those sudden squalla 
which are frequent on the Nile, and which have 
so often caused sad accidents to dahabeahs con- 
taining Europeans touring in its more traversed 
portions in Lower Egypt. The wind, which had 
been coming in puffs across the desert on the 
western shore, increased suddenly to stormy fury, 
driving dense clouds of sand before it; these 
partially obscured the sun, which grew dim and 
milky, its outline becoming blurred and dazzling; 
the river, violently agitated, broke on the shore 
in waves, and the vessels anchored along the 
banks were driven with force against each other, 
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crnshiug and grinding their sides and spars with 
damaging results. 

The Arab sailor is untrustworthy, and I felt 
grateful that I viewed the storm from the shore 
rather than from the river, for the numerous 
ehallows in the Nile are fruitful sources of 
danger. The dahabeahs are bad sea-boats, and 
terribly top-heavy, being always considerably 
overhoused in order to gain more extensive 
accommodation, and, lastly, the native mariner 
lacks presence of mind and resource in time of 
emergencies and danger. The squall terminated * 
as rapidly as it had arrived, and, in ten minutes 
after its fall, the river was calm, and all the 
existing evidences of its mischievous power were 
sundry floating spars aud crushed-in frailer por- 
tions of housed craft. 

On the following morning, I went on board 
the steamer belonging to the Governor-General, 
destined to convey me as far as Kartoum, the 
capital town of the Soudan. She was of some- 
what primitive lines, but had a very comfortable 
deck-saloon aft, and was undoubtedly a far pre- 
ferable form of locomotion to the tedious pas- 
sage up the Nile in either a dahabeah or a 
converted native boat, for the Nile stream runs 
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out at about the rate of four miles an hour, and 
one is, therefore, entirely dependent on winds 
and towing for progress up the river. The 
captain informed me that he intended to atart on 
the morrow at early dawn; I, therefore, had all 
my baggage sent on board, and slept in the 
steamer that night. A tremendous puffing and 
splashing announced in the morning that we 
were getting under weigh. I did not, I confess, 
conceive a very high opinion of the nautical 
aptitude of my captain and crew, for it took us 
certainly an hour, though aided by frantic 
gesticulations, several long poles, and what I am 
certain was a great deal of bad language in 
Arabic, to get clear of the shore ; but at last we 
were fairly off, chimney smoking, paddles work- 
ing, and making way at quite five miles an hour 
up the Nile. 

How comfortable and luxurious was this form 
of travelling after camel-bumping! No undue 
haste was exhibited on the part of the steamer 
or captain, who every now and then ran on 
shore with perfect impartiality as to the side he 
treated, and backed off again with the self-pos- 
session of a man who knows his duty and means 
to do it. At times he pulled the vessel up to 
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talk to an acquaintance on the bank, for 
an undoubted!}' affable commander, and then 
there were necessary halts made to take in fresh 
supplies of wood fuel, which was piled up at 
different stations along the bank. Still we were 
always steaming raore or less in one general 
direction, and a moderate rate of speed enabled 
me to realize Nile scenery. Mud banks on either 
band from five to ten feet high, ranges of low 
hills on both sides at some distance inland, a 
very muddy-coloured river, irrigating wheels at 
every few hundred yards, patches of green 
dhurra, patches of cotton, occasional villages, 
consisting of about half a dozen mud hovels, and 
clumps of palm-trees make up the features of 
ordinary Nile scenery. Its alluvial shores are 
enlivened by the presence of frequent croco- 
diles basking in the sun, or snoozing away their 
placid hours, bearing to the unpractised eye 
the appearance of trunks of trees lying on the 
bank. 

In the afternoon we passed Damer, at the 
junction of the Atbara with the Nile, about 
thirty miles above Berber. This river, which 
rises in and is fed by the mountains of Abyssinia, 
after the fall of the autumnal rains rolls its broad 
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tide along until^ at this point, it joins and swells 
with its waters the yet greater volume of the 
Nile, aiding in its vast task of the irrigation of 
Upper, Central, and Lower Egypt, and from this 
spot, until its final arrival at the sea, the Nile 
receives no farther tributary. I now viewed the 
Atbara at its embouchure ; I was destined later 
on to dwell in the immediate vicinity of its source, 
three hundred and fifty miles farther south. We 
had passed several towns on either side since 
leaving Berber, and the left bank of the river 
from Ad Damer possesses great historical inter- 
est, as it constituted the western boundary of the 
ancient Isle of Meroe, and pyramids and exten- 
sive ruins still abound in the district. 

At dusk, the navigation of the Nile being pre- 
carious, owing to sand-banks and shallows, we 
moored the vessel alongside the shore. 

Opposite Damer the Nile widens considerably, 
to be shortly again narrowed by an intervening 
island ; from this point the river improves agree- 
ably in its aspect. Numerous small islands, 
thickly wooded, lie along its stream ; mountains 
gradually edge down towards its shores, and 
enclose it on either hand, at times appearing to 
bar all further progress. Its course, however, 
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which is extremely devious, winds in rapid 
curves around these obstacles ; whilst at Gebel- 
el-Mahomed and Bekanwieh the narrowing 
channel tlirough which it flows, the numerous 
masses and fragments which dot its surface, and 
frequent sunken sand-banks, cause its eddying 
waters to whirl by in miniature cataracts and 
dazzling swiftness, accompanied with a bustling, 
rushing murmur. 

There is no grandeur of scenery, and there ia 
an utter absence of the dense, stately masses of 
wood which in other lands form so powerful a 
component part of landscape beauty. Agricul- 
tural activity ia evidenced all along its banks by 
the eternal water-wheel and constantly-recurring 
labourers' huts and small villages, whUst a no- 
ticeable feature in mountain formation is the 
frequent natural pyramidal shape of isolated 
masses. This I had previously also observed in 
crossing the desert of Berber, and remarked 
subsequently on several occasions in Abyssinia. 
So strong is the resemblance borne by these 
mountains moulded by nature to monuments 
fashioned by man's hands, and so sharp and 
regular their outline, that close proximity and 
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inspection are requisite to remove the belief in 
j their artificial construction. 

It must not be forgotten that, as long as the 
I course of the Nile is followed, the highway of 
the Soudan, and consequently the most favoured 
I portion of its vast expanse, is being traversed ; 
I for whilst on either aide, as far as the irrigating 
k properties of the river can be made available, 
I -cultivation is pursued, beyond those tracts lie 
I immense desert plains, untilled and uninhabited, 
[ explored only by the caravans arriving from east 
rwest, which form the connecting links between 
I its towns, separated from each other by great 
intervals of arid sand. These are desolate, and 
I the population of the Soudan is represented 
almost entirely by its towns, joined by routes 
L selected on account of the wells lying along their 
\ course. At times — for instance, at the close of 
I the dry period of the year — even these roads 
may become impracticable owing to the drying 
up of the springs, and it is no unusual circum- 
stance to find large villages suddenly deserted 
Ion account of the failure of their water supply. 

Continuing our progress on the following 
I morning at daybreak, we arrived at Shendy at 
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4 p.m. Situated about one hundred miles above 
Berber, and also on the eastern bank, this is the 
most important town between Berber and Kar- 
toum. I found the Mudeer a pleasant man ia 
countenance and manner ; he apologised for a 
disorganised household, his head-quarters being 
at Berber, and I really felt quite relieved to 
think the dinner would be so much shorter. 
His house was much out of repair — a remark 
which would have applied to the whole of 
Shendy at this period, it having been visited by 
heavy rain, which had melted away a consider- 
able portion of its residences, and given it a gene- 
rally demoralized appearance. 

Shendy is historically remarkable as the scene 
of the tragic fate of Ismail Pacha, son of Mehemet 
Ali, a former Viceroy of Egypt. Having march- 
ed with the object of quelling an insurrectionary 
movement of the inhabitants of this district, 
headed by a celebrated native leader, Mek 
Nimr, Ismail Pacha, a warrior of the remorse- 
less Turkish school, in an interview with 
him, agreed to accept as tribute an enormous 
quantity of grain, cattle, &c., to be collected 
within a certain time, and stacked around bis 
encampment. The quantity exacted was out of: 
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all proportion to the producing powers of the 
province, but by superhuniaa exertions on their 
own side, and friendly assistance from neighbour- 
ing tribes, the required quantity was forthcoming, 
and piled up in vast masses around the Egyptian 
camp at the exacted date. At night, when the 
Turkish host was wrapped in slumber, calmly 
oblivious of the surrounding monument of their 
rapacity, dense volumes of smoke, thickened with 
damped material, crept softly upward from a 
thousand points, and wound its stupefying folds 
around them. Blinded and senseless, it scarcely 
needed the subsequent brightly -flashing rush of 
tlamea which burst forth to complete the destruc- 
tion of the invaders ; their annihilation was com- 
plete, and the unsparing fire roaring around, 
accompanied with a dense pall of murky smoke, 
marked the funeral pyre of the Egj'ptian army. 

Somewhat similar tactics are attributed to the 
Abyssinians in an engagement which took place 
during the recent war. They are stated to have 
drawn on the Egyptians to occupy a position at 
the base of a range of hills enclosing their rear, 
and to have then attacked them in front, placing 
in their advanced guard all their cattle, mules, 
[ and horses; these they drove down on the 
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enemy, whilst large fires of damped straw, with 
a favouring wind, rolled dense clouds of smoke 
upon them. Utter demoralization ensued before 
a spear had been thrown or a shot fired. 

Another day's steaming, a portion of which 
was spent aground on a shallow bank in mid 
stream, and, on the following morning at eight 
o'clock, we ran alongside the arsenal at Kartoum, 
having occupied three days and a few hours since 
our departure from Berber. The passage had 
been calm and uneventful, for although we had 
taken the ground once or twice, and punished 
the banks on either side, it was so obviously the 
system of navigation ordinarily pursued by our 
commander as to excite no uneasiness or furnish 
grounds for impertinent comment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Kartoum — ^The Town — ^The Feast of Bairam — Stranded 
Carriages — Slaves — ^Move to Senheit — Soudan Do- 
mestics — ^Ahmed. 

KARTOUM occupies a point of land at the 
junction of the White and Blue Nile, and 
is the capital town of the Soudan, a dependency 
of the Government of Egjrpt, which now consists, 
by gradual acquisition, of an enormous tract of 
African territory lying to the south of Upper 
Egypt, and extending to the equator, and includes 
also the coast of the Red Sea to the east and 
south-east of Abyssinia, A great portion of the 
Soudan is found in older maps under the desig- 
nation of Nubia, at one time a part of the ancient 
kingdom of Ethiopia, subsequently divided into 
Mahomedan independent states, and finally con- 
quered in 1822 by Ibrahim Pacha, and from that 
period remaining under Egyptian rule. 
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Kartoum is not a handsome city, and it is cer- 
tainly not a healthy one. The rate of mortality, 
which is not specially high during the winter and 
spring, increases with fatal certainty after the fira; 
rainfalls in July; but the traveller, who is either 
restless or unfortunate enough to investigate this 
quarter of the world, has to bear in mind that 
he has selected a portion of the earth's surface 
the least enjoyable and the most difficult of 
access, where the climate, originally trying to 
human endurance, has to be faced with few 
of the alleviations of western comfort usually 
carried with him by the European to burning 
lands, and, in place of thick-built mansions, 
wide verandahs, ice, and punkahs, a modest 
clay house on the ground-floor, and warm Nile 
water, represent his principal luxuries. His most 
enjoyable promenade is confined to a walk along 
the flat shores of the river, or should his tastes in- 
cline him to equestrian exercise outside the settle- 
ment, bare, flat sand plains and hot, scorching 
winds await him in his ride. Slill there are 
instances of acclimatization to the trials of Kar- 
toum, and the worthy consular representative of 
Austria has passed thirteen years of his life in this 
malarious capital, and remains a hale and cheer- 
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ful resident. Vast improveiueut has, however, 
taken place in the few past 3'cars, and there is an 
arciiitectural pretension in the public offices and 
ordinary dwellings of the present day, m strong 
contrast with that of those buildings which pre- 
viously formed the most favoured quarter of the 
■ town. 
Facing the Blue Nile on its western bank 
stands the palace of the Governor- General, a 
large, square, handsome mausion raised by Ismail 
Pacha, a former ruler of the Soudan, its well 
stuccoed front, numerous regular windows, with 
glass frames and varnished Venetian blinds, form- 
ing a great contrast with other neighbouring 
buildings of a more primitive type, its only 
threatened rival — the Mudirieh, or Government 
bureau, which is partially faced with stone — being 
not yet finished. A large garden encloses the 
palace in its rear, abounding in date-palms and 
lemon-trees ; an attempt has been also made to 
acclimatize certain European plants, and tame 
elephants of tender years, ostriches, and ante- 
lopes walk about within its limits. In front, 
and overhanging the river, a small Kiosk is 
erected of graceful form, upon which a cluster- 
ing creeper winds its clinging folds, a pleasant 
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evening haunt for the eternal coffee and cigarette 
or chibouque. The arsenal, the nialiyeh or 
finance department, and a long range of houses, 
occupied by various merchants and storekeepers, 
line the terrace along the river, the shores of 
which are thronged by native craft discharging 
or taking in cargo, a busy stream of dusky Arabs, 
miserably thin, in light clothing, being grouped 
about in dozens, employed in carrying or arrang- 
ing the merchandize on the landing-places. I do 
not know why, but it is so, that, whilst the Arab 
male of the poorer class is always emaciated to 
the last degree, the female of a similar rank b 
moderately plump and well-conditioned. 

Many small steamers usually lie off the arsenal, 
the property of Government ; these are used in 
the execution of various official duties, and con- 
nect the widely separated districts on the Nile. 
The flags of several European trading nations. 
are eshibited above the houses of their consular 
representatives, and give a somewhat home aspect 
to the town, whilst the most pleasant and sooth' 
ing feature of all is to be found in groves ofj 
green waving palm-trees which adorn the entirs 
front at intervals, abounding in heaviest luxuri- 
ance at the two extremities ; these give Kartoum 
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from a distance an air of richness and fertility 
which impresaea the beholder with an expectation 
a closer acquaintance fails to confirm, and my 
first hopeful aspirations, formed as I turned the 
curve of the Blue Nile, suffered a alow, painful 
diminution on my closer approach. 

On the eastern side the Government telegraph 
works and a few native dwellings face the main 
city ; beyond, in rear of these, extends a wide 
sand-plain, bounded on the horizon by a small 
chain of mountains. 

Many of the private dwellings are surrounded 
by clay walls, enclosing gardens of palms, lemons, 
and other trees. They are generally two stages 
high, and are composed sometimes of brick, 
oftener of clay; the lower story consists of a 
large entrance-hall and the divan, or business 
portion ; the upper contains the residential apart- 
ments. 

The greater part of Kartoum is, unfortunately, 
situated very low, and consequently, during the 
rainy season, after a heavy fall, there exist no 
means of draining off the accumulated water, 
which is actually at a lower level than the iu- 
I creased height of the swollen river ; thus pools 
form which stagnate lie about for weeks, and 
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convert the towa into a fever dep&t 
inhabitants. Before the commencement of the 
rain great attention is given to the embank- 
ment of the river ; but the care which is 
bestowed on keeping the river in its channel 
opposite the town naturally operates in the con- 
finement of the rain which may have fallen in its 
interior, and the back of the town is soon in a 
miserable condition. 

There is a large trade in ivory, the duty on 
which, assessed on its valuation, would be pro- 
hibitive, were not the material originally obtained 
at a nominal price. The tusks vary much in 
quality and colour; some of them are enormous, 
but the very large ones are generally of inferior 
substance; they lie about the quays in great pro- 
fusion, mixed up with hides, gum, beea-wax, 
senna, &c., the articles which, with ostrich- 
feathers and gold-dust, constitute Southern 
Soudan trade. 

A stranger will be at once struck by the utter 
absence of any form of native manufacture be- 
yond the preparation of raw materials requiring 
no originality of conception and no intellect, 
all being the result of sheer physical labour. 
Art is unrepreseuted, and no product bears marks 
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I of mental exercise. The streets are fairly fre- 
quented ; the Arab merchant with flowing white 
garments and turban, the Arab labourer without 
garments at all, native women who do the heavy 
domestic drudgery and carry water, scantily but 
modestly clad in a single long, dark-coloured 
robe, Europeans and Egyptians carefully clinging 
to European clothes utterly unsuited to the cli- 
mate, adopting as a concession to the Governing 
Power the tarboosh, and usually protected by 
an umbrella. No locomotion is taken except on 
horse or donkey, the latter quadruped predonii- 

Inating, save by those whom the res augusta 
obliges to use their own limbs. The quick, 
shuffling pace at which donkeys are taught to 
run I found at first more fatiguing than walking, 
and I never could, even with practice, consider 
the motion a luxurious one. 
Whilst I was in Kartoum, the lions of the 
town were several carriages in a shed attached 
to the Mudirieh, literally proprietorless. One of 
them, perfectly new, a very handsome scarlet 
and gilt barouche, built in France, with harness 
richly embossed to correspond, had been for- 
warded as a present to King M'tesa. As, how- 
ever, the means of transport were deficient, it 
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was hard to say when that royal potentate was 
likely to see it j what use he would assign to it 
on arrival in a roadless country, was impossible 
to conjecture. I have known men in outlandish 
places, with fingers uneducated to harmony, con- 
victed of perverting pianos from their nobler 
uses into wardrobes and wine-cellars ; but the 
tropical clothing of King M'tesa, I hear, consisla 
principally of oil, and enabled thus by national 
custom to carry several entire suits of fashionable 
cut in an ordinary.sized bottle, whilst wine is 
hardly an African luxury, these requirements 
would not occur to the royal mind. The even- 
tual fate of that barouche in a horseless, roadless 
country has often perplesed me. A discarded 
chariot of the Sultan of Dongola also figured 
here, less gorgeous and more strongly con- 
structed than the modern equipage. It was 
lying in a corner neglected and abandoned, the 
two presenting a melancholy monument to the 
visionary views formed in Europe of African 
despots, their capitals, manners, and customs. 
Lastly, two gigs, or rather one very high, old- 
fashioned dog-curt and a gig, also made a forlorn 
bid for commiseration. Anything more despair- 
ingly out of place than these vehicles in Kartoum, 
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it is impossible to dream of, and no tradition 
waa extant of the manner in which they had 
come there. Native Arabs viewed them as in- 
comprehensible vagaries of the western's imagi- 
nation, and, perseveringly gazing at them for 
hours, went daily away pondering deeply on 
their possible uses. Even when, after theorising 
long and unsuccessfully, speculation on the sub- 
ject was abandoned, and the European was 
consulted in despair, if their minds grasped the 
notion of a continuous made road, farther diffi- 
culties arose by their obstinately insisting on the 
box-seat of the barouche as the place of dignity, 
and from this position it was vain to attempt to 
dislodge them. My own impression is that the 
original exporter of the gigs was so ashamed of 
his geographical ignorance that, on discovering 
what and where Kartoum was, he said nothing 
more about them. 

The Governor- General very generously assign- 
ed me capacious quarters in the palace, and I 
found myself once more in a residence boasting 
carpets, tables, silk hangings, and a bedstead, all 
luxuries I had been lately a stranger to. But 
the fever for which Kartoum is so justly cele- 
■brated, caught me on the very first day of my 
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landing, and for three days I was extremely J 
feeble. I am, however, accustomed to these I 
fevers, and shook myself free before the Ma-- 
homedan festival of the Bairam, which occurred ■] 
on the 5th December. 

On this day the reception-room of the palace, ■ 
a large and handsome apartment, cushioned | 
around, as is usual, at a height of about twol 
and a half feet from the ground, pillowed at 1 
intervals, and covered with flowered purple satin, 
was prepared to receive a formal visit, 
lev^e, from all the officials and employes inJ 
the Egyptian service resident in Kartoum, tol 
His Excellency the Governor-General. Unifortnj 
was of course worn in all cases where possessed, ] 
The Egyptian uniform, when not too gorgeou3,..J 
is in fairly good taste. There is, however^,! 
a terrible full-dress garment for civilians, called! 
the stamboolee ; this trying garb is a very stiff, I 
straight-cut frock-coat, single-breasted, worn ' 
open, with a stiff, upright collar, and resem- 
bling somewhat the clerical vestment assumed by 
clergymen with high-church aspirations. It waaj 
in one of these that I passed through that day* 
of high festivity, and I am bound to confess thabi 
I found it a depressing garment. Kissing ow 
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hands took place, and small cups of black coffee 
and bowls of lemonade were handed around 
without ioterinissioa. A parade of the garrison 
succeeded, followed by a general salute, the 
band playing Verdi's Egyptian National Anthem; 
then the troops shouted thrice the cry of "Allah 
save the viceroy," and the ceremony was brought 
to a conclusion. 

The Egyptians and Arabs finish the day with 
viaita of ceremony to their various friends ; much 
quiet conviviality succeeds, and at the entertain- 
ments partaken of by the less fanatical Mussulmans 
it is possible that coffee is not the strongest bever- 
age consumed. However, as wine was specifically 
mentioned by the prophet, spirits, I have heard 
it contended, may be lawfully indulged in, and 
there is a native drink, prepared from mastic, 
which is powerful enough to satisfy the staunch- 
est upholder of these enlightened views. 

On the following day I accompauied the 
Governor-General to the barracks, and after the 
march past of a black regiment, officered by 
Egyptians, I was introduced to a batch of two 
hundred and fifty released slave-women of all 
shades of colour, many with children in their 
arms. They all appeared contented, certainly 
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not at all shy, and sent up a great cry of grati- 
tude on the appearance of their deliverer. The 
case of these recaptured slaves is a subject dif- 
ficult of management ; moved from their natural 
homes by the slave-dealer, they are recovered! 
en masse by the suppressors of slave-dealiog, 
but as it is utterly impossible for the latter to- 
restore them to their homes they are necessarily 
provided for in a somewhat summary manner. 
The damage inflicted on the trade by the con- 
stant recapture of the unfortunate victims is, 
however, one means calculated to render the 
traffic less attractive, but the military operations 
undertaken against the chiefs, the principal pro- 
moters of the slave business, must be very 
costly, and a severe drain upon the finances of a 
small revenue such as that accruing from the 
Soudan. 

After a week passed at Kartoum, I commenced 
preparations for a fresh movement in the direc- 
tion of Senheit, or Keren, in the Bogos country, 
north of Abyssinia, an Egyptian fort and settle- 
ment, with a garrison of seven hundred men. 
I cannot say that I felt great regret at leaving 
Kartoum. Its most agreeable feature is the 
companionship of the small European society 
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resiJcQt there ; the climate is detestable; where- 
as, on the other hand, I was now to visit a spot 
situated in the centre of a mountainous country, 
at a considerable height above sea-level, boasting 
a temperature moderated indeed compared with 
that of Kartoum, and generally reputed most 
healthy ; moreover, ray life would be more ad- 
'Tenturous and varied, existence at Kartoum 
ipresenting a dead calm tempered by fever. 

Preparations, however, for so great a move 
were necessarily considerable, and entailed an 
interpreter, increase of domestics, kitchen uten- 
sils, provisions for an indefinite period, and 
financial arrangements. The cooking uteuails 
■were procured for me by an experienced hand, 
and included means of reparation in case of 
damage, as it is not possible to get anything 
mended on the route. An important article of 
comfort, which exercised my mind greatly, was 
a useful form of bath. India-rubber manufac- 
tures are of no use in this climate ; moreover, a 
travelling india-rubber bath is at all tiu.es an 
unsatisfactory affair, requiring an amount of bal- 
ancing in the lavatory process almost acrobatic. 
A wooden one I could not get made, water-tiglit 
wooden vessels being unknown, metal, eartheu- 
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ware, or leather being exclusively employed 
these region9 for containing fluid. At last I was 
obliged to invest in a liuge, bulky, and most 
weighty concern of copper, costing over three 
pounds sterling. As, however, my journey was 
to be effected on the camel, the matter of its 
carriage was of minor importance. A handsome 
camel-saddle was given me by the Governor- 
General, far more comfortable than the hired 
arrangements I had previously ridden in, and I 
purchased a large sheepskin to surmount it, 0] 
hard-baked bread I took large quantities, and 
this continued good and eatable for three months, 
requiring merely to be damped before consump- 
tion. Vegetables, with the exception of a few 
very sickly-looking tomatoes and onions, I was 
unable to obtain. I had large wooden boxes in 
pairs made, and very large leathern saddle-bags 
which proved extremely useful for carrying the 
cooking utensils — indeed, subsequently in Abys- 
sinia for mule-travelling I found them invaluable, 
their only drawback consisting in the fact that 
they were not considered an animal's full burden, 
and I always discovered one or other of my 
retainers astride the saddle-bags, ergo the cook- 
ing appliances ; but delicate prejudices wear off 
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wonderfully soon uQcler rough circumstances, and 
when I on one occasion discovered an old sock 
doing duty as a coffee-strainer, I do not think I 
felt so injured as I ought to have done. 

The greatest difficulty on an expedition of this 
sort is to find even indifferently useful individuals 
I to fill the various positions in connection with it, 
I and the more responsible the situation the greater 
I the difficulty. Ahmed Rosetta was the only man 
[ I could find in Kartonm in any manner fit to 
assume the post of dragoman. He had had ex- 
perience with many previous employers, from 
I Prince Hassan downwards, but all engagements 
had terminated unfortunately. He was an officer 
in the Egyptian service, but was at present pass- 
ing a period of exile to the Soudan ; he, however, 
enjoyed good health, spoke French, and was 
unencumbered with belongings. 
I was warned that his great failing was, as he 
would have himself phrased it, an attachmeat to 
les bouteilles — one so common as to be almost 
general amongst foreigners occupying subordinate 
positions in the East. I could only Iiope that 
he would be possessed of sufficient self-restraint 
to indulge when his services were not required, 
and keep his head clear when wanted for busi- 
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ness. His personal appearance was not pre- 
possessing ; he was heavily, even clumsily built, 
sallow-complexioned, with an unpleasant, shifty 
expression about the eye ; and his hands, which 
were thick and large, terminated in bulky fingers, 
with a contempt for water which was made visi- 
ble. His manner, deferential and obsequious at 
times, was frequently pushing, and inclined to be 
offensively familiar. Principles he had none ; 
his worldly education had been that gathered as 
a military ^/i^wr in Alexandria, in which city, 
as a condensed model of hon ton^ he believed 
with a faith the nearest approach to anything 
honest in his composition. 

I knew I should have to administer many 
rude lessons to this gentleman ; my mental esti- 
mate of their number was not overrated. 

Soudan servants are not good ; naturally un- 
acquainted with a European's surroundings and 
appliances, they are very diffident, and take long 
to acquire a knowledge of his habits ; they are, 
however, even-tempered and enduring. Their 
wages vary from three to ten dollars a months 
the latter rate being considered a high one ; they 
clothe themselves, but are fed by their masters. 
The life of servants travelling with a constantly- 
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moving master like myself is a very hard one ; 
they have few comforts, and but little extra 
clothing to meet the changes of climate they 
encounter, and their nightly couch is made on the 
bare ground. 

I had no complaints from my retainers, al- 
though they endured variations of temperature 
which, to men accustomed to hot, burning plains, 
with close, warm nights, must have been awful, 
and I never expected to see them last as they 
did in fair health through the months subse- 
quently passed in Abyssinia, in which country 
the winds, sweeping across the mountains at night 

with bitter cold blasts, caused a fall of tempera- 
ture trying to a European ; and often when, at 
four p.m., I have been perspiring from every 
pore, at seven I had clothed myself in two flan- 
nel shirts and a great-coat, and was then happy 
to get under all my blankets. 
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The Dahaheah— Ardi — Katalin— Rufar— Abu Harraz— The 
Route — Hallita Shereef — El Louaga — Galat el Harang 
Chriatmas Day — Monkeys — Saaijen — ^Arab Myths — | 
Gialat Omad Garoot — El Haggaart. 

AFTER five days spent in preparatioa, I found 
myself ready to embark oq board the 
dahabeah, which had been for some time at 
ahchor underneath my window. The dahabeah 
is ao well known, and has been so often describ- 
ed, that it is needless to say more than that mine 
was commodious, with indifferent saiHng proper- 
ties. In this vessel I was to navigate the Blue 
Kile as far as Abu Harraz, about one hundred 
miles to the south-east, from which point once 
more camels would form the travelling medium. 

I went on board at eight, in order to effect an 
early start, and at about sis a.m. we quitted 
Kartoum. My suite consisted of Ahmed, the 
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dragoman, Mahomed, my cook, and Hassan, a 
rescued slave-boy. The boat accommodation was 
ample ; a saloon of considerable size, in which I 
lived, was divided by a closet and bath-room, with 
a passage running between them, from a stern 
cabin which I devoted to Ahmed, thus placing 
that worthy Mussulman well under command, as 
it were, should bibulous propensities develop 
themselves. There was a quarter-deck walk 
above, plenty of room forward to stow away 
baggage, and a kitchen quite in the bows, where 
a bowsprit might have been, but was not. 

We had a four- mile current against us on 
starting, and the wind in our favour was so 
light that progress was but slow. The sun was 
extremely powerful during the day, causing the 
protection of the cabin to be very necessary, and 
I made but little use of the upper deck until the 
evening, paying merely temporary visits, in futile 
hopes of beauty of scenery. In this I was disap- 
pointed, and was forced to seek amusement in 
the small library with which I was fortunately 
provided. 

Two days after our departure the Reis ad- 
mitted that we had left Kartoum with an un- 
repaired leak, and from this time until we arrived 
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at Abu Harraz we were perpetually baling out 
accumulations of water. At Ardi, on the western 
bank, on the third morning we halted, and I 
received newspapers from Kartoum, which were 
very acceptable; the messenger who brought 
them had only left that town the evening before, 
whilst we had been already three daya out. 

A wind sprang up on the following day which 
bowled us along to Katalin, but fell again at even- 
ing. The banks were the whole way lined with 
immense flocks of wild-fowl, which were ex- 
tremely noisy and familiar at night, but in all 
other respects our daily life was a prosaic round 
of meals and light literature. On both sides 
cultivation was rich and general the entire dis- 
tance, and there was a great air of prosperity ; 
but the scenery was tame indeed, the country 
being perfectly flat, and trees comparatively few. 

The day after, a strong head wind and current 
combined drove us on shore whilst rounding a 
sharp and difficult bend in the river, about a mile 
above Rufar, a town on the eastern bank, under 
the jurisdiction of the Mudeer of Kartoum. 
The boat now began to fill rapidly, and I was 
obliged to shift my effects from below, too late, 
however, to prevent them being thoroughly satu- 
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rated, books especially being damaged. After 
several hours' hard work, the water wag much 
reduced. I dried my clothes in the sun, and as 
the wiad slightly fell the crew tacked, and we 
reached Eufar at 4.30 p.m., a thriving-looking 
town, with the usual surrounding groves of 
palms. I reserved, however, my visit to it 
until my return journey. Caravans from the 
eastern bank of the Nile proceeding to Kartoum 
have to be transported across the river either 
here or at Abu Harraz, lower down. 

A message from the Mudeer informed me that 
camels were waiting my arrival at Abu Harraz, 
which village we reached at 5 p.m. the next 
day. It is situated close to the junction of the 
Rahad with the Blue Nile, and is principally 
important as a caravan -cam el rendezvous, several 
routes to the east and south-east passing through 
Here began the circular Soudan dwelling- 
house, with its thatched, conical roof, to be 
henceforth universal. It is supported in the 
interior by wooden uprights, or more often by 
trunks of trees ; its sides are formed of twigg 
and brushwood ; an open doorway gives entrance 
without a door, and there are no windows or 
chimneys. The building is ordinarily about 
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twenty feet high, fifteen to thirty feet in di- 
ameter, and ia, of course, at all times in a state 
of eemi or absolute darkness. It is rain-proof, 
sun-proof, air-proof, and stiflingly hot. 

I had been a week covering a hundred miles, 
but camel travelling, the means of locomotion to 
be henceforth adopted, would be quicker and 
more certain. As I was leaving the neighbour- 
hood of the river for a long time, I had a high 
wash of my domestics, especially of a small, 
rescued slave-boy from Darfur, whom I had 
christened Hassan, vice ray cook, promoted to 
Mahomed. It was obvious that he had been 
torn from his native home at an age too early 
to have been instructed in the beauty of cleanli- 
ness, and his conduct whilst waiting at the 
dinner-table had been characterised by a series ' 
of ftirtive experimental searches about his per- 
son, with attendant discomfort on his face, which 
I felt to be both unpleasant and alarming. 

In the evening a troop of camels was paraded 
in order that I might make choice of the animals 
to be mounted. I picked out those which ap- 
peared most likely to be easy of management 
and quiet in their paces, but the whole of them 
bore such rough esteriors that selection seemed 
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ratber a lottery. I was now without the matur- 
ed advice of the Aga, who had been so useful in 
my previous camel journey, and had to draw 
upon my own knowledge, acquired upon that 
occasion. 

I started from Abu Harraz with thirteen 
camels, rather glad, I really believe, to exchange 
the more easy-going, aquatic form of traveUing 
for camel-riding ; the confinement of a boat is 
extremely irksome, the progress uncertain and 
slow. It was rather late before we got off, it 
being always difficult to start a caravan on the 
-first day ; there are so many things to be re- 
membered, or forgotten, at the last moment, and 
both servants and Arabs have numerous friends 
to whom final farewells have to be said. Our 
route commenced through a tract sparsely wood- 
ed with low trees, and dense shrubs of the usual 
thorny description. Tracks were innumerable, 
leading in all directions, and after a short time 
our guides missed the road, or were undecided 
which of two paths they should take; some 
inclining to bear off more to the east, whereas 
our previously arranged route lay undoubtedly 
to the south-east. There are, as I subsequently 
discovered, six or seven routes pursued, according 
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to the choice of the drivers, to Galat el Haraog, 
our next halting place ; Hallita Shereef being, in 
many cases, avoided altogether. 

We reached this village at five p.m., having 
passed through a rather pretty but flat country. 
Small incidents had been many by the way. My 
boy,Mahomed,who was possessed of an ungoverna- 
ble temper, which broke out at times into fits of 
frenzy, had steadily persisted in quarrelling with 
his camel, which, with a vicious nose elevated 
high in the air in consequence, made unrequired 
excursions to the right or left into the bushes 
which, thick and prickly, bounded the narrow 
path we travelled in. After these deviations, 
Mahomed occupied positions adjacent to, but not 
absolutely upon, the camel, and on one occa- 
sion remained suspended from a tree, clinging ' 
helplessly thereto until gravity brought him to 
the ground, whilst his animal, with calm indiffer- 
ence, having disencumbered himself of his tyrant, 
fed luxuriously upon judiciously selected shrubs. 
Penetrated with thorns, and suffering from the in- 
dignity, Mahomed's rage was terrific; he refused 
to mount again, and walked on sulkily in the rear. 

Hassan at first, it being his initiatory camel- 
ride, was rather uncertain of his security, for he 
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had been thrown in as a makeweight, and was 
perched at a tremendous height, moukey-like, on 
the top of a heap of baggage, and felt undecided 
whether to laugh or cry ; but, having determined 
on laughing, soon got on capitally. A hen-coop, 
containing several fowls, formed a portion of 
the encumbrances which he surmounted, and 
each erratic movement of his camel waa protest- 
ed against by a shrill chorus proceeding from the 
domestic bird. Our rear was brought up by a 
couple of aheep driven by an Arab. My drago- 
man proceeded statelily along, carrying a pair of 
rather watery eyes in his head and a pewter pot 
at his saddle bow, ready for any. and all emerg- 
encies requiring the exhibition of alcoholic reme- 
dies, for at present the Kartoum supplies were 
unexhausted J and there remained a stock of 
happiness in what he termed les houteUles, this 
peculiar expression bearing a more direct refer- 
ence to the contents than to the glass envelopes 
containing the precious fluids. 

Ahmed's conduct on board the dahabeah had 

been moderately good, but an unfortunate and 

mistaken notion on his part that he possessed 

the power of deciphering character from the 

[ facial lineaments had proved embarrassing, for 
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oa erery possible opportunity he had devoted I 
las anention to the study of my countenance, 1 
and, whether I was reading, writing, or thinking, 
I found myself subject to the scrutiny of that 
drtadfoUy subtle Egyptian. The knowledge of 
my weak points once obtained was to be of 
coui-se eventually turned to his advantage. I 
never asked his conclusions, but I think hia cal- 
culations, like those of many other would-be I 
astute people, proved useless. I had also discov- I 
cred that the precepts of the prophet had no 
very ardent observer in ruy friend, but his india- 
cretions had been delicately veiled, and if at 1 
night his libations on deck had been continued to 1 
a point when unsteadiness of gait ensued, rather 
than exhibit the weakness in passing through my 
cabin, he lowered himself with considerable 
exertion over the stern of the vessel, and effected 
nn entrance through the back ports, a feat which { 
was not performed without difficulty. Guttural J 
execrations aud heavy breathing always 
quainted me with the moment of this sensational 
descent, of which, however, I remained out- 
wardly unconscious. 
The entrance to Hallita Shereef was preceded 
I hy a thickly-wooded tract, towards which we 
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directed our course on the right hand ; following 
it for about a quarter of a mile, a sudden curve 
brought U9 in view of the village, consisting of 
about fifty clay houses formed in two rows. The 
iflh^k, a venerable Arab, with long grey beard, 
■hospitably produced augarepa, native bread, and 
a drink composed of fermented brown bread 
and water, what also was far better — fresh milk 
in large bowls. I tried the interior of a house 
■which had been cleared out for me, but, as it 
was pitch dark and full of scorpions, I preferred 
to place my bed at the side of a wull which 
lafforded protection from the niglit wind, with a 
iglorious prospect of stars bright and twinkling 

iverhead. The camels were disposed around us, 
knd, owing to their dissipated behaviour when the 

lOur for sleep arrived, it was for a long time 
rendered impossible. Wandering about in search 
■of pastoral delicacies, they dragged their hobbles 
after them in a restless manner with dissatisfled 
grunts, and their gaunt forms, standing out in 
strong relief in the bright moonlit atmosphere, 
.cast long, lanky shadows around them, and pro- 

luced an effect weird and dispiriting. Tlie 
sudden awakening in the night, which is brought 
:about by the appearance of a tall camel at the 
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side of one's couch, his outstretched neck and 
filmy eyes reaching over one with an inquiring 
regard^ is calculated to create an injured feeling 
in one's mind ; and the subsequent promenade 
which has to be undertaken to change his loca- 
tion, is a form of exercise one would willingly 
dispense with, and when frequently repeated 
becomes aggravating and destructive to repose. 

From Hallita Shereef the country was pleasing 
and pretty, undulating and well- wooded, and on 
reaching El Louaga we penetrated a shady and 
delicious grove of the largest trees I had yet seen 
in the Soudan, one of which I selected to afford 
a grateful shelter during my mid-day meal. 
Here I remained until the evening, avoiding all 
the heat of the day, and was afterwards pleased 
I had done so, for we had not proceeded half an 
hour before a melancholy change came over the 
face of affairs, and at the same time that we 
emerged from the pleasant groves we had been 
wandering through, and caught sight of the dis- 
tant mountains of Galat el Hareng, we entered 
upon a plain of long, yellow, dried-up grass. 
Far as the eye could reach, front, right, and left, 
the same arid, endless-looking prospect pre- 
vailed. An interminable expanse of parched 
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reeds about five feet high, shrubless and treeless, 
and trodden through by a narrow path only, 
spread to our destined goal, the mountains just 
visible on the horizon, mellowed into blue tones 
by the intervening distance. These plains are 
terribly weary things to traverse, and sensible 
that in the dusk the passage through the white 
grass, so monotonous and trying to the eyes, 
would be less felt than in the glaring sunlight, 
and that there would be quite enough left for 
the morrow, I went on until 8 p.m., in conse- 
quence of which precaution my domestics thought 
it necessary to be demoralised, and supper was 
not ready until eleven. . But at 6 a.m. the next 
day we attacked the plain with renewed vigour, 
and, after determined efforts to near the moun- 
tains which seemed ever to recede, we found 
ourselves eventually beneath them, and I de- 
termined to remain here and pass my Christmas 
Eve at Galat el Hareng. The hills which had 
on the previous afternoon borne the pleasant 
purple hue of distant enchantment assumed on 
near acquaintance the ordinary dry yellow aspect 
worn by these low ranges which traverse the 
desert tracts of the Soudan. They were of in- 
considerable height and rounded outlines, bisected 

i2 
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by a valley through which our future route la; 
and in which we now made our dispositions foi 
a day's peaceful halt. The ground at the base 
of the mountains was covered with short, 
grass, and a few shrubs were dotted aboi 
many of a highly poisonous nature. There 
however, a solitary tree at the foot of the heights^ 
on which I depended to yield me a moderate 
shade from the sun's glare during the 
Christmas Day ; and, attachiug blankets to somi 
outstretched boughs, I formed on these an e: 
temporised tent. 

Thia spot is a great camel rendezvous, thi 
wells being many and water plentiful. At thi 
time of my arrival there could not have beei 
less than six or seven hundred animals assembled, 
and the sight of so many collected in a small 
space was unusual and curious. I went over th) 
hills in search of possible sport, but was unsui 
cessful, and a patient wait of more than an houl 
after dusk near the outlying wells was also unre- 
warded. My Christmas dinner was therefore 
necessarily confined to such stores as I already 
possessed. It was difficult to arrange in what 
manner the festival should be appropriately ol 
served, and I felt strongly tempted to try tl 
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^H daring novelty of a baked monkey, of which 

^* there are whole tribes in the vicinity. I was 

eventually satisfied with the more common-place 

guinea-fowl; and the pudding indicative of the 

» season was an absentee. Still I thought with a 
certain feeling of pity for the miserable grown- 
up many who in England would be obliged to 
feign a hypocritical enjoyment of that most 
melancholy festival, and I inwardly determined 
that Christmas ought to be either passed with 
young children or in a desert valley. 

I have mentioned that large numbers of 
monkeys frequent these hills. They move about 
in organised bands, and their proceedings are 
arranged in the most orderly and tactical man- 
ner. They are difficult to approach, unless it is 
gradually and cautiously done j but I have suc- 
ceeded on a camel in getting within a few yards 
- them when they were crossing the path ahead 
"of me, about fifty in single file following their 
leader, and looking with their manes like small 
lions. Their movements are full of interest, and 
well repay observation ; they have chiefs, sen- 
tries, and advanced and rear guards on the 
tearch. The mothers carry their children on 
heir backs exactly like the larger human crea- 
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iiL diese oaoniries.. Tlitiy^ tadk ami (JT a t la nv 
t^iti^ 5»mmes beiiur e^ecxxEiIvr laquociiiufi^ qasxdt* 
Krne; 2Hii£ K^mbtaifr^i. bnc i&ey^ are cLaari^ muisr 
di^ <5nauuaad of die tffifer mau^ whose ge^asie 
aume: ift -wiifiiaenc iai ratftnas: i^LesxL m g&erfiifrncfe. 
Tif^ a?& ill amalL cxTems ;imonig^ tdie^ hilTff^ hab 
will mean (XTtMiixiIv xvuiii ;& direc!! irsiaizriL txt t^exr 
ttaoncbt if &Cx>wHtl. ThsT are Ii^ tiiniii of msat 
wliieiL au^onseci aa camefa t^iuL of ped^adcai^ 

i;E^ fi^rmer ia oaaallj x being wich. a^ ifrstniralmTn^ 
ir&c« steady, joking texrel is rarely iiitecniptei 
W K» (MribmtT. I asLw oa one ociaaba & wfcofo 
h^mlj tribe oa die rood hooie aftier s focigmg 
6xen7»oo^ and ^occes^ixIlT tempceii sQoie (;£ the 
jr<5)CPnger ooea to leave tteir raaks by qufetly 
fotlxog pieces (^ bread and sugar at tiieni; bok 
the older aaembers were abo v\^ scsdEi wedkoes^ 
asd went on ia a stately way ap tbe htTI, di»|^ 
pearing over tbe ledge^ and reproTing the 
yoongftters a» tbey retired. 

After passing throogh the valley of Galat el 
Harengy another wilderness ride of sx hoars 
brought OS to the small mountain of Sarjen» and 
going on again from three until half-past eight 
p«m., we reached Galat omad Garoot, the ooontry 
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all through being uninteresting and wild. Hills 
such as Sar-jen, and many others of lesser dimen- 
sions, are curioas detached masses of various 
heights, standing alone in the immense and other- 
wise unbroken plains, and are unconnected with 
any ranges. They are usually more or less 
triangular in shape, covered with withered grass, 
but devoid of other vegetation ; and, beyond the 
fact that they are small breaks in the otherwise 
perfect level, are of no Interest. Owing to the 
iiat nature of the country surrounding them they 
are seen nearly to their bases at great distances, 
and are most provoking to ride down. Appearing 
on the horizon first as a mere purple speck, they 
retain that aspect for hours, and all endeavours 
to see them in their natural colours are un- 
'ewarded, until the steady perseverance of a 
whole day brings them at length into close 
proximity. 

On this afternoon we met several small cara- 
vans coming from Keddarif. In one instance I 
found at dusk two unfortunate men sitting in 
the road, on either side of a prostrate camel, 
■elieved of his burden of cotton, which was lying 
;along8ide, the animal being obviously m e3:ireinis. 
'hey were at a long distance from any station, 
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80 we left thera some water and rice, with our 1 
good wishes; but I confess that I considered their l 
situation a very unpleasant one, for the remainder i 
of their caravan had gone on, leaving these two \ 
laggers under the impression that their detention I 
was merely temporary, and they would nowhaveJ 
to pass the night in a wretched state of fear otm 
robbers, wild beasts, &c., in the open plain3.M 
Indeed we shortly after met two persona who 
my men informed rae were robbers, but without, 
I think, any reasonable grounds for the assertion. 
The Soudanee invents terrors for the road, and 
has a sort of superstitious affection for Bogie, 
with a tremendous relish for the horrible; hiaJ 
tales and fears give a dash of excitement tol 
otherwise monotonous existence, and, being hira-J 
self naturally the reverse of bold, he ends by i 
partial belief in his own fictions. Beyond thaj 
fact of the two latter individuals possessing nal 
baggage, all was supposition. 

Dangers on the road are principally chimerical, 
wild beasts, save hyenas, being rare on this route, 
and avoiding the beaten track, whilst robbers^a 
like hyenas, are rather sneaking than aggressiveS 
in their depredations. 

Galat omad Garoot is a collection of sraallj 
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mouQtains of granite and basalt, and quaint de- 
tached heaps of similar huge fragments lie 

scattered about a sandy plain in great profusion. 
They exist in every sort of wild and unexpected 
shape, and at all possible angles, maay of them 
thickly covered with moss and creepers of rich 
green growth. These breaks in the otherwise 
monotonous journeys are selected by common 
consent as halting-places, and are welcomed as 
diversifying the tediousness of the route, and 
marking onward progress, in addition to their 
possession of the priceless boon, water. In fact, 
the next landmark. El Hagart, is waterless, and 
consists only of a most curious group of large 
smooth granite stones, thirty feet in height, trees 
growing in amongst them, the whole forming a 
species of isolated stone mound, which rises in 
the level tract, reaching around for miles, with- 
out other remarkable object. Its use to the 
traveller is small, little shade being obtainable 
from it, owing to its extremely exposed position, 
whilst the upright blocks of which it is composed 

k retain and give forth a higher temperature than 

■ that wbicb exists in the open plain. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

Keddarif — Hassan Bey — ^Arrival of Governor-General — 
Change of Destination — ^Preparations for Abyssinia — 
The Envoy — Financial Arrangements — Unhappy Con- 
viviality — ^The Town — My Boxes — Residents. 

ALONG march from El Hagart brought us 
in sight of Keddarif, which is one of the 
principal towns of the Soudan, with a population 
of about four thousand. It is situated on slightly 
rising ground in a valley surrounded by hills, 
and is composed of a large assemblage of circular 
and conical-roofed houses, varied with the occa- 
sional square outline of some more dignified 
clay-built dwelling. A large suburb, Faki-el- 
Azrek, or Sofi, had to be first passed through, 
and here I was regaled with bowls of fresh milk. 
On leaving my entertainer, I made his children 
happy with a tin of marmalade ; then, riding 
into Keddarif, went at once to the quarters which 
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I were assigned me, consisting of a courtyard 
ono hundred and fifty feet square, surrounded 
by a high thick fence containing four of the cir- 
cular thatched establishments. Of these I de- 
voted one to myself, one to the dragoman, the 
third for a kitchen, and the remaining one for 
ray domestics. 
Tlie principal one, by the kind thought of the 
Mudeer, Hassan Bey, was already provided with 
a divan at one end, covered with thick Persian 
carpet and pillows ; carpets and matting were 
also kid down on the ground. No sooner had 
^^^ I been installed in my house than I was subject- 
^^K ed to the usual endless round of visitors, a mark 
^^B of polite and well-meaning attention, but some- 
^^M what trying in one's unsettled condition. A 
^^1 doorless house, consisting of one room, besieged 
^^B all day by callers, many of them brought by 
^^H curiosity alone, renders any settled occupation 
^^H an impossibility ; moreover, the majority of the 
^^m visitors, having nothing whatever to do, prolong 
^^1 their stay to the utmost possible limits ; and then 
^^H also a foreigner in Keddarif was an event of 
^^H very unusual occurrence. Coffee, lemonade, and 
^^H cigarettes have to be unccosingly supplied i the 
^^K route, foreign customs, and politics discussed. 
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On the nest day I erected a shield against 
these endless visits ia a fragile substitute for a 
door which I found, somewhat resembling a j 
hurdle, and tliis obtained me a certain degree ot . 
privacy. I theu called on the Mudeer, thanked 
hiai for his kindness, and heard for the first 
time that the Governor-General was on hia road 
to Keddarif, and was even expected on the mor- 
row. The Mudeer therefore proposed, at 4 a.m. 
on the following morning, to ride out to Faki-el- 
Azrek to meet him. This unexpected visit arose 
from a desire on the part of the Governor-Gene- 
ral to arrange some important matters relating 
to this district and the adjoining one ofGallabat; 
also to receive letters brought by an envoy from 
King Johannes of Abyssinia. 

The Mudeerate was a superior though small 
erection of brick, and the main body consisted 
of the divan, with apartments on either side, a 
deep portico protecting the front ; the dwelling- 
rooms were in the rear, whilst one or two of the 
usual native liouses were dotted about an exten- 
sive courtyard, and served as waiting-rooms or 
attendants' quarters. A large Egyptian state- 
tent was pitched in the centre of the open space i 
facing the Mudeer's residence for the accommo- 
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dfltion of the Governor-General, who preferred 
this style of residence, and whose stay, it was 
understood, would be necessarily very limited. 
Bell-teota were prepared for his attendants. 

Before dawn, therefore, on the following day 
a procession of the principal men of Keddarif, 
headed by the Mudeer, wound out of the town, 
on their road to Sofi, about two miles distant. 

I The cortege presented a most mixed and amus- 
ing appearance. The Mudeer, who, in virtue of 
his position, led the van, was mounted on a 
gaily-caparieoned war-steed, with purple velvet 
hangings ; an attendant walked at his aide, lead- 
ing the leas ostentatious but more usually adopt- 
ed donkey, and I somehow fancied the Mudeer 
felt more at home on the latter quadruped than 
on the prancing charger he at present bestrode. 
The various sh^ks, occupying official positions, 
habited in large white turbans and flowing na- 
tives' robes, rode mules or donkeys ; soldiers and 
Arab warriors towered over us on camels, and 
the indispensable retinue of running dependents 
followed in the rear. I patronized a mule, and 
for the first time made acquaintance with a saddle 
of the most uncomfortable kind. It was con- 

I structed of wood, inadequately covered with 
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leather, and was semi-circular in the seat, which 
was of great breadth, and roae in front in a sort 
of protuberance ; this was hollow, and intended 
to contain anything the rider might choose, but 
is usually employed for carrying forage, I had 
no stirrups, and found that this description of 
Baddle aiforded unlimited opportunities for the 
development of the balance-seat. Happily, re- 
covery of position was rendered comparatively 
easy by the fact of one's legs nearly touching the 
ground, otherwise I considered the article devoid 
of all merit, and as it is the habit of the mule to 
shy always at the camel, and the habit of the 
camel to make playful snatches at the mule, my 
seat was constantly uneasy and precarious. 

On arrival at Sofi we partook of breakfast 
with the sh6k of the village, and waited until 
one o'clock. We then made the discovery that 
the zeal of the Mudeer had caused him to under- 
estimate the time required for his chief's arrival, 
and we returned from a fruitless journey; the 
' Governor-General subsequently reaching Keddarif 
in the evening. His well-known rapidity in the 
execution of long distances had led Hassan Bey 
to anticipate impossibilites ; as it was, the journey 
from Kartoum to Keddarif was performed in 
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five days. I had taken nearly six from Abu 
Harraz. 

In consequence of a long conversation with 
the Governor-General, with whom I remained 
talking until 12.30 p.m., I went to bed with my 
destination completely changed, and the inten- 
tion of preparing as rapidly as possible to ac- 
company the Abyssinian envoy on his return 
journey to his native land, I myself going as 
delegate, on the part of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, to King Johannes. 

It was now necessary to almost entirely 
change my baggage, which required consider- 
able reduction in size to suit the carrying powers 
of the mule, on which animal it would be my 
future fate to travel, or of male porterage, also 
common in Abyssinia. The climate, moreover, 
of this latter country differs greatly from that of 
the Soudan, being much colder, and rain is com- 
mon at periods of the year when in the Soudan 
it would be a miracle ; thus clothing had also to 
be reconsidered. 

The Abyssinian envoy, who was received on 
the following day, proved to be slight in figure, 
of medium height, aquiline features, swarthy 
complexion, and crisp, closely-cut hair, his head 
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being at all times uncovered; whiskers, trimme< 
short with scissors, surrounded bis face, which 
bore a small moustache similarly clipped j his 
eyes were dark brown, the whites very clouded 
and bloodshot. The expression of his counter 
nance was shifty and unpleasant, and a listles 
and apathetic manner accompanied all his movi 
ments. A long red and white striped garraent' 
reached below the knee, and was girt at the 
waist with a voluminous sash, composed of 
several yards of green silk. His feet were en- 
cased in blue socks and shoes, but no farther 
covering concealed his legs, which wore nude. 

His general bearing was one of apparent in- 
difference, until roused into animation by the 
gift of a Winchester rifle, at sight of which his 
countenance at once became eager, and his pleas- 
ure was apparent and childisli. When informed 
that it was decided that I should accompany him 
to his king, with the object of facilitating the 
arrangement of outstanding grievances, and effect- 
ing permanent friendly relations between Egypt 
and Abyssinia, he at once affirmed his intention 
to the Governor-General of assisting my progress 
by all means in his power, and, on termination 
of the interview, gave a deep salaam in retiring 
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I'from the divaa. In a visit which I afterwards 
made to him he was full of protestations as to 
Ithe excellent treatment T was to receive on the 
B^oad to and from Abyssinia, and during my 
[residence in tliat land. How these promises 
■■were fulfilled will be better seen in subsequent 
Ipagea. 

Monetary arrangements are difficult in these 
Kuntries, where banking facilities are unknown, 
^nd the circular-note, bank-note, or even gold 
loin convey no meaning. All funds have to be 
[carried in heavy Maria Theresa dollars, a defunct 
I Austrian currency, the pieces bearing date most- 
ly 1780. These are apparently now manufac- 
tured by the Austrian mint expressly for the 
Soudan and Abyssinian use, and are the only 
I recognized in the latter country. Even in 
6he acceptance of these the natives arc particu- 
for example, in most of the presentments 
iOf the very majestic features of the august em- 
press, her countenance is surmounted by a dia- 
■dem containing seven small dots; now, in some 
bf the dollars struck, the newer dies have not 
peopled with sufficient accuracy the older ones, 
and there may exist only five or sis dots. These 
dollars are objects of suspicion, and thus become 
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depreciated in value, even when accepted at all. | 
The carriage of much money is consequently a 
bulky arrangement, a Maria Theresa dollar being 
a,bout the size of an old five-shilling piece, and . 
five and a quarter of them being ordinarily 
estimated as a pound sterling. 

The Governor-General was in haste to return! 
to Kartoum, and, his objects in Keddarif being! 
effected, at once took hia departure. Mine also I 
was to have been made on the same date in an I 
opposite direction, but the camels were not| 
forthcoming, and it shortly after transpired that, 
as some of those originally destined for my use! 
had been required for the Governor's service, 1 1 
could not move until the following day. 

In the evening I dined with the Mudeer, and | 
endeavoured to benefit, as far as was possible, . 
from his experience related to me in reference! 
to Abyssinia, he having lived previously abJ 
Senheit, north-west of that country. It was ial 
the midat of our conversation that, to our joint I 
surprise, a eudden burst of loud but somewhat I 
inarticulate melody proceeded from the large I 
tent into which, to expedite my movements after 1 
the departure of the Governor-General, thel 
Abyssinian envoy had been removed ; it was J 
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certainly no Abyssinian language which we 
heard, and sounded more like a mixture of 
French and Arabic, ornamented witli a few 
unorthodox Britisli adjectives. 1 wondered 
what could be the meaning of so extraordinary a 
confusion of tongues, and, with terrible misgiv- 
ing, I rushed to the tent. Gazing through the 
aperture which served as a door, and was par- 
tially closed, I became a witness to a scene of, to 
rae, thrilling interest. The interior ,was poorly 
illuminated by two or three candles, which shed 
a light chiefly about the centre, and here was 
placed a long cushioned divan, the principal 
article of furniture which it contained. On this 
at one end reposed the Abyssinian envoy, his 
limp and listless figure propped up by pillows, 
whilst a vacant expression pervaded his features 
and half closed eyes ; mutterings supplying the 
place of more connected speech were issuing 
from his lips, and a glass clutched in his hand 
sufficiently betrayed the source of his dreamy 
condition. My dragoman, Ahmed, faced him at 
the farther extremity of the couch ; buoyant and 
doubtless better accustomed to stimulants, he 
appeared indifferent to support, but also flour- 
ished absinthe in bis hand, and, whilst warbling 
k2 
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a eentimental air with melancholy earnestness to | 
the Abyssinian, swayed gently to and fro with I 
a maudlin look upon his heavy features. 

The charra of this melodious performance J 
seemed thrown away upon his neighbour, whol 
remained motionless, and merely grunted and I 
groaned at intervals, noises which might have I 
been construed as indicative of any form of feel-' 
ing from grave approbation of the iatellectual j 
treat to sheer distress of body. 

Suddenly Ahmed interrupted his plaintive ' 
song to impress reproachfully upon his convive 
the poor companionship he afforded, and upbraid- 
ed hira energetically, but with touching tender- 
ness, on his unworthy relinquishment of the 
bowl. Ignorant, unhappily, of the envoy's lan- 
guage, he conveyed his meaning in long ohs an3 I 
aha, drawn through every tone of pathos with | 
which he could chide his new-found friend, add- 
ing impressive gestures to enforce his precepts. 
These affectionate remarks were received by the 
Abyssinian with chilling indifference and more , 
smothered grunts, for he had covered up the I 
lower portion of his face with his wrapper (a i 
common national custom), and it was easy to see I 
,Jhat the Ethiopian's senses were travelling. 
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When I entered, Ahmed, as well as an unruly 
tongue would permit, endeavoured to compli- 
ment me on my good nature in coming to join 
the festive occasion — an idea very far from my 
intention ; but, unhappily, in attempting to rise — a 
feat more easily proposed than accomplished — 'the 
intended movement succeeded only in producing 
three wild lurches, terminating by an unstudied 
position on the ground. 

Truly this newly-cemented alliance boded no 
small trouble in the future. ] had been able to 
exercise some sort of control over my dragoman 
hitherto, and force him to restrain his unlawful 
inclinations ; but the envoy was a free agent, and 
could gratify his bibulous propensities as often 
as he pleased, and henceforth would form a 
ready excuse for indulgence to the too willing 
Mussulman. 

The interior of Keddarif was clean, and the 
principal shops, or bazaar, composed a long, 
nither wide street, which consisted of a low range 
of thatched houses, open in front for the exhibi- 
lion of their wares, which comprised a most 
mixed assemblage of articles, great and small, of 
the roughest and most primitive types. Camel 
aaddlery, rope, camel leg-cuffs, shoes, sandals, 
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and damaged cotton fabrics were the most 
necessary things exposed for sale ; musk, cloves, 
cinnamon, tobacco, ginger, kohol, and small 
miserable looking-glasses ministering to the 
palate and personal adornment. The proprietor 
aat in their midst, and, in many instances, a pro- 
jecting mat-shed formed an extemporized veran- 
dah — a very welcome protection from the snn. 
On one side of the main street, during my stay, 
the best shop was tenanted by an itinerant Greek, 
who sold European goods ; and here second-hand 
clothes, the wardrobes of deceased foreigners, 
plates and dishes, indifferent tinned provisions, 
sugar, and cheap splendid walking-sticks could 
be purchased, no reasonable ofier being refused. 
This street terminated in a large open space, 
which was the meat and cattle bazaar, in which, 
in addition to the butchers' stalls, were numerous 
smaller traders, who, not aspiring to the dignity 
of a shop, carried on their avocations under 
temporary conical straw sheds, which were scat- 
tered about, and looked like rather large thatch 
extinguishers. In these were seated patient 
creatures, who did business in all sorts of odds 
and ends, and blacksmith's work ; sword-blades, 
Bpear-heads, and camel-cuffs were made and re- 
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paired, and water-gerbas, and coarse long iron 
naila vended, whilst slippers, sandals, fancy beads, 
scent, and head-grease of all sorts were tempting, 
ly proffered. The vilest description of musk-scents 
greeted one at all corners, and are universal 
favourites with both male and female Arabs. 
What the daily profits of these small traders 
could amount to, where life is so close, and coin 
takes such an infinitesimal range, it would be 
hard to say, the ridiculously small value which 
would attach to the whole collection of any one 
individual being the subject most striking in con- 
nection with them. 

The citadel, situated on an eminence, com- 
manded the town, and both this and the prison 
adjacent were visited by the Governor-General 
during his stay; the prisoners did not seem 
harshly dealt with, looked healthy, and were in 
roomy quarters. One raan, who was loaded with 
a large wooden log around his neck, somewhat 
resembling a Chinese cangue, was relieved from 
his encumbrance at the Governor-General's order, 
such punishment being in excess of the law. 

I remained at Keddarif altogether seven days, 
the greater part of which time I was occupied 
with my preparations. The &esh set of boxes for 
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future mole travel took long to make, the work- 
men of the town being neither numerous nor 
highly skilled. Whea they were finally laid 
before rae for inspection and approval, I could 
not conceal my dismay at their unfinbhed ex- 
terior. Roughly hewn, they were nailed, not join- 
ed together, a huge space gaping between the 
lid and box, even when supposed to be shut; the 
hinges were made of some looped nails, and the 
hasps were similarly constructed. What would 
be the state of the contents after a long journey 
on dusty plains I shrank from picturing; but I 
now fully understood the absence of doors and 
windows — skilled labour was obviously not of a 
high class. Matters were, however, improved by 
a cover of hide, which it is a portion of the system 
to fasten over them ; this being placed on fresh, 
and subsequently allowed to dry, shrinks and 
lightens around them with a very strengthening 
and durable effect. The smell, however, of the 
fresh hides far some days I cannot recommend. 
To my great astonishment padlocks were sug- 
gested and volunteered in a matter-of-course 
manner; but, when about twenty of them were 
produced, I ceased to raarvel, and all my powers 
were exercised in efforts to determine their 
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nationality. I failed, but felt sure the wily 
Greek must have been the purveyor of these 
mechanical gifts. Any difficulties about keys 
were easily solved, for they were interchangeable, 
and had a simple habit of retnaining inextricably 
i fixed in the lock after the first insertion. 

Whilst making ready to quit the Soudan, I 
was much disgusted at being asked if I had 
warm, thick clothes. I thought of my discarded 
raiment at Jeddah, and of the delight with which 
I had disembarrassed myself of winter garments, 
and realised how useless are the provisions of 
human forethought and precautions against the 
incidents of the future. I had, however, never 
' parted from my blankets, though often tempted 
to do 80. TraveUing in these lands is a conatant 
struggle between the pleasant feeling attendant 
on comfort on the one hand, and the desirability 
■ of lessening one's kit on the other. 

The better class of Arab residents witK whom 
I I came in contact during my stay in Keddarif — 
I «uch as the shdks of caravan-camels, shek of the 
market, and others performing official duties, 
I either here or at Sofi — were clothed usually in 
I the white turban or scarlet tarboosh, long flow- 
I ing robes, and coloured or white cummerbunds 
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of volummous folds, with which costume mosq 
are familiarised by description, but I observed ' 
that the traditional chibouque was exchanged 
for the more modern cigarette, without which 
tliey rarely moved. The poorer classes wore j 
coarse cotton shirts, or short drawers only, i 
Armlets, encircling the upper part of the arni,| 
were universal amongst rich and poor, and ai 
string of large beads is very constantly carried 1 
in the hand by the well-to-do, as a means ofj 
amusement during leisure hours, or of bridging 
painful pauses in conversation; these, amongst 
the more wealthy, are occasionally of amber, , 
and are shifted gravely from side to side duringi 
those solemn silences which sometimes embarrasal 
the most pleasant society, and which with Euro- 
peans would be charmed away with interesting I 
comments on the state of the weather. 

Thus in place of the remark, " How hot it has I 
been 1" uttered after a five minutes' gulf in the I 
conversation, the Arab gravely eyes his neigh- 
bour, and slowly passes over the string — ooej 
bead. Then, as a reply, instead of "Yesj dol 
you think we shall have rain to-morrow?'' the I 
friend nods, and quietly passes across — one bead. ' 

It is obvious tliat this custom possesses manyfl 
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advantages over the long-established and well- 
worn weather trick, and opens up a greater 
variety of subjects, viz., beads. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 



Walad el Shograh — Docka — Arab Hoepitali^ — Saraaf S 
Kereen — Arrival at GaUabat— Sh6k Salih— 

I HAD entered the town from the west, am 
now quitted it from the southern side, tbi 
camels composing our caravan being nineteen in 
number, including sis for the envoy, interpreter, 
and suite, and a spare one in case of accident. 
There was considerable preliminary delay iai 
starting, my drafroman and the Abyssinian ob- 
viously suffering from their recently cemented 
friendship. The latter would also persist in sur- 
mounting his saddle with such a heap of carpets, 
etc., that a constant re-adjustment of his person 
became necessary ; he was, it must be stated, 
unaccustomed to camel-riding. Having once 
effected a start I turned a deaf ear to all ea- 
treaties for a halt, and went on steadily uni 
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^P 7 p.m. I then had the long grass cut for a 
caraping-ground and prepared for supper, but, 
somewhat to my embarrassment, discovered that 
my Abyssinian friends had utterly neglected to 
provision themselves with anything but absinthe. 
This deficiency, however, was not so difficult to 

t arrange as it at first appeared, their habits being 
very simple, and with some biscuit, soaked and 
broken up in sugar and water, they were per- 
Tectly contented ; the moat, ia fact, which I 
carried, having been killed by Mussulmans, they 
were interdicted by religious scruples from 
eating. 

During the day, the route was bare and with- 
out interest; the various villages lying about 
Keddarif being lost sight of in about three hours 
after leaving that town, from which period we 

Ipucountered neither houses nor people. On the 
^ext day we passed through a plantation of 
small firs, and the felled trees lyiug about the 
►oute gave evidence of the coming telegraph wire 
from Keddarif to Gallabat. 
At mid-day we arrived at Walad-el-Shograh 
with a well of indifferent water, for which the 
camels at once made a rush, and a halt sufB- 
ciently long to refresh them necessarily took 
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place. The well of a village is almost invariabi; 
surrounded by a crowd of the neighboarinj 
habitants, and groups of wayfarers with long 
strings of camels laden with merchandise, halting 
for the purpose of refreshing themselves and 
their beasts. In addition to the main well, from 
which water is drawn up in jars and leathern 
buckets to supply the wants of the superior 
human creature, holes are scooped around inti 
which water is poured for the camels and don- 
keys, and lying about on the ground are quanti- 
ties of the skin gerbas of all sizes, receptacles 
constructed of greased hide to contain the valu- 
able fluid, and used not only by travellers on a 
lengthened voyage, but by the numerous peasants 
also living at a distance from the spring, whi 
perform a daily pilgrimage on donkeys carryin| 
gerbas sufficient for the household's next day's 
consumption. And these are to be constantly 
met on desert travel, patiently walking and 
driving before them the domestic beast, the 
gerbas empty on the road out or filled on the 
return journey, and on this rather tedious form 
of water supply the whole family is dependent, 
The liquid, originally of a very muddy descrip- 
tion, gets well shaken up on the journey, and, 
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the stins are cured in the most primitive manner, 
they both stink and preserve an unpleasant 
flavour, which is communicated to the water. 
Such is the luxury of life enjoyed by the poor 
Arab eojourner in the Soudan. They do not 
[j)ossess the most primitive form of filter to clear 
the water, and appear even indifferent to allow- 
Ung its sediment to settle, possess no atiraulanta, 
and live principally on raw grain ; but tlie poor- 
est of them all would not allow a day to pass 
without thanking Allah the All-bountiful twice or 
three times a day for the benefits bestowed upon 
'him. The wells afford also a rendezvous for the 
.retail of such news and gossip as may penetrate 

ibese remote districts, and business transactions 
[are frequently conducted on these spots, which 

'orm a substitute for the market-places of more 
ipopulous districts. 

At one I entered Docka, where the usual 
jcivility was shown by the sh&k, who placed his 
house at my disposal, and, as is the conventional 
custom of the country, found food aud every 
fort necessary for the traveller. Docka was 
a large village composed of one long main street, 

m open space in the centre of which held five 
six wells. At the farther end stood the 
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shSk'a residence, naturally the most imposing ii 
appearance. The several buildings of which tbi 
shek's quarters consisted were enclosed with 
strong reed fence twelve feet high, and were ad- 
joined by a garden crowded with citron am 
palm-trees, in which a young elephant, a yea; 
old only, was disporting himself. We all too! 
a ride on him, certainly without any invitatioai 
on his part; but he was very fairly domesticated,, 
lived in a house quite as a member of the family, 
and walked in and oat of the other dwellings in 
the village sam gt-ne. On the nest day we 
camped at seven in the evening at Saraaf-said- 
Kereen. The villages on the road were fre- 
quent, and the country generally had an improv- 
ing appearance, both as regarded its picturesque 
and its prosperous condition. Two villages were I 
especially pointed out to me, the one as belong- 
ing to a shSk celebrated even in this land for his 
hospitality, the other situated in a district which 
produced its owner three crops in the year. 

Hospitality is a virtue universally practised 
amongst Arabs : the poorest Bedoueen in the^ 
desert cheerfully produces the best his house- 
hold contains for the restoration of the traveller. 
On ray passage through the country, I had been 
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much impressed by thia quality; for, although T 
always wished and endeavoured to pay for what 
I consumed, I was invariably told that to offer 
remuneration was an insult. On all occasions 
when ray encampment was made in the vicinity 
of a village, several of the inhabitants would 
hasten to make their appearance, loaded with 
bread, milk, eggs, and fowl?, and, if possible, an 
angarep or bedstead, and that, I knew, meant 
that somebody would have to sleep upon the 
ground for my convenience. I took always but 
little, feeling that the liberality was one-sided, 
and that my chance of returning it was indeed 
but small ; and I endeavoured at all times to 
enjoin a similar restraint upon my followers, for 
^ feared that scruples were not likely to deter 
Pfcome of thera from making the best of the 
generous custom. 

I had selected a spot about three hundred 
yards from Saraaf-Said-Kereen, on an open 
plain rising gradually on its eastern side to a 
low line of hillocks. Here the camels were able 
to move about, whilst remaining always in sight, 
and we had the advantage of any air sweeping 
the plain ; a convenient bush or two sheltered 
the necessary cooking fires. Such a forna of 
YOL. I. L 
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encampment has all the cliarru of perfect iudt 
peadenee, for one has but to halt towards the 
close of the day in a suitable place, adjust one's 
bed on a level spot, and a night's rest ensues 
undisturbed by the thousand cares inseparabh 
from housekeeping. 

I was smoking a pipe and reclining on my bei 
about 9 P.M., occupied in lazily surveying thi 
heavens, with an occasional look at the gauni 
lofty forms of the camels, which were stalkioj 
about in seini-obscurity, when I was agreeably 
surprised by the sudden flash of a most beautiful 
aerolite; bright and rocket-like, it commenced its 
flight almost parallel to the horizon from a point 
due west, continued a brilliant career across a 
quarter of the entire firmament, terminating in a 
brilliant, luminous shower at the northern estrem' 
ity. At 11 P.M. smart, drifting rain fell, so I pu( 
up my umbrella, which I had fortunately read; 
for emergencies under my pillow. This was thi 
first rain I had seen for more than a month, and 
was most unusual at this period of the year. 

We quitted Saraaf-Said-Kareen at daybreak, 
and from this point it was impossible 
observe the great change which was gradually 
taking place in the nature of the country 
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■"^fhich we were passing. In place of sterile 
38, green in its richest varieties now clotlied 
Jthe undulating plains ; line large and old trees, 
iovered with heavy foliage, were plentiful ; the 
heights, instead of being composed of bleak 
(basalt or glistening sand, were now picturesquely 
dad to their very peaks, and beds of mountain 
Brrents — wonderful to relate, with water in them 
—were constantly met along the route. The 
ispect of the landscape was generally grand and 
* luxuriant compared with those parts of the Sou- 
dan which I had previously traversed, and about 
three hours before reaching Gallabat, a little 
'' bit " formed out of a deep ravine, with a 
btream at its base, whilst our road wound grace- 
Hully around its summit, would have been ac- 
rounted pretty in any country. The ground, 
■also, over which we now rode had changed from 
larid sand or withered grass to a rich loamy soil, 
and a general metamorphosis from sterility to 
■fertility was gradually and happily effected. 

We were received, about an hour's ride from 
Gallabat, by Shek Salih, the commandant of the 
;arriaon, and other officials. Here we had to 
dismount from our camels, and found gaily-capa- 
biaoned horses for our entry into Gallabat, where 
l2 
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tk^ &Tnscn pantied; exceHec; quaners were 
prmided^ and everythhig vas amnge*! in the 
most perfect manner. I was informed by the 
Sbek. whom I found on acquaintance a most 
piea?ant companion, that oar stay in Gallabat 
would be necessarily one of five or six days, 
owing to the difficnlty of procoring the moles 
necessary for oar farther progress into Abyssinia, 
traTelling on camels, after leaving Wahnaat, the 
frontier town of Abysania, being rendered im- 
possible by the mountainous character of the 
country. 

Shek Salih was a man of luxury, possessed of 
several houses, one of which I inhabited, a supe- 
rior native cook, and a disposition of the most 
lavish liberality. So fully alive to this fact were 
both the Abyssinian and my retinue that, after 
a few days, there was on the part of the former 
no inclination to return to his native land, and 
on the part of the latter no haste to penetrate a 
strange country, the parsimony of whose inhabit- 
ants is well understood amongst Arabs. 

Gallabat, or Metemnah, a frontier town of the 
Soudan, formerly a portion of Abyssinia, occupies 
rising ground situated on a small plain, surround-^ 
ed on all save the southern side by low moun* 
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tains, an attenuated stream, the Omai-hai-ea, 
running through its lower part. It consista of 
some hundreds of dwelling houses of the ordinary 
description, surrounded by a high, straight reed 
fence, with a few brick and clay constructions. 
^_ One of the most conspicuous of these is owned 
^B by Shek Salih, and is built on a slight eminence 
^fc overlooking the northern end of the town, whilst 
^Bthe citadel crowns a similar hill at the other 
^■extremity. The town is tolerably healthy, and 
^^Hias a shifting population of tnised Arabs and 
^^pUbyssinians of about four thousand. It is ad- 
ministered by a vice-governor, who rules in con- 
nection with the Mudeer of Keddarif and the 
^_ Dobaaya, viz., the country lying around and be- 
^H tween Keddarif and Gallabat. The trade con 
^HflBts of beeswax, oxakins, coffee, red pepper, 
^H horses, &c., from Abyssinia, against dollars, 
^H^.'Cotton, carpets, a few manufactured cotton and 
^Bnlk goods, and ornamental trifles from the Sou- 
^Bdan side ; these latter include decanters, wine- 
glasses, small mirrors, beads, &.c. 

The Abyssinian horse, an animal much inferim 
to the Dungola breed, can be purchased at from 
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formerly a great feature in Gallabat, no longerJ 
publicly exists. Tliere is a greater air of pros- 
perity attending the general bazaar of this town 
compared with that of Keddarif, otherwise therea 
is a strong family resemblance between all thtf 
towns of the Soudan. Eggs, fowls, milk, beefj 
and mutton are plentiful and cheap ; vegetables^ 
save rigli and barmea, are non-e.tistent. Thd 
usual beverages I found to be diversified by the 
addition of honey-wine, but lemonade and coffee 
were the most general drinks of polite life, and! 
but few European wines and spiritij find theia 
way as far as Gallabat, 

The gaiety of a mistaken sort which prevailed 
nightly was, however, in strong contrast to tha 
calm of other towns, save Kartoum, ItineranJ 
musicians were in great request, especially on^ 
party, a most swaggering trio of vocalists, who 
gave alfresco performances, shrieking at the fullest 
extent of their voices, whilst one twanged a 
species of banjo, and another thumped a most 
boisterous tom-tom ; they took up a squattin 
position, favourable to endurance, and hours ha) 
no effect upon them. 

Convivial parties primed with mastic, singioj 
the song which is all chorus and knows no > 
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^P parailed the streets after nightfall, whilst blazing 
bonfires at various points lit up groups undulat- 
ing in black and fiendlike cancans around them. 
-The noisy portion of Gallabat was undoubtedly 
Bhe Abyssinian and Tobroori populations^ and 
Pthe dances performed were the dances of that 
latter people. Joining hands in a ring, each 
individual would give a sort of shuffling slide out 
ffith the foot sideways, toe up and heel drawn 
Hong the ground, swaying his body with it, and, 
nil moving gradually with a crab-like motion in 
1 swinging manner, they circled slowly round ; 
phen their heads went violently backwards and 
ir wards, their shoulders shrugged, and their 
limbs twisted, until, as the pace increased, their 
brms grew mixed and corkscrewy, and really, 
Viewed from a slight distance, with a bonfire 
blazing in the centre, there was a most satanic 
and brimstony look about the performance. 

■ These various noises excited the dogs, hun- 
dreds of which barked in vigorous emulation all 
over the town, whilst the incessant howls of 
prowling and hungry hyenas resounded at one's 
_very door. Sleep became an unknown quantity. 
^hig wag my first night's experience. What 
pas ray horror when on the next, after a few 
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preliminary flourishes, a full, rich tide 
upian miaatrelsy burst out within a few feet of 
me, ao entertainment instigated, as I was politely 
informed by the Abyssinian, in my honour, but, 
am fully convinced, for his own amusement. 

It will be understood that when I use tin 
term Ethiopian minstrel the reader must dismiss-] 
from his mind the bands of blackened gentle, 
men of home production, in high shirt collars, 
swallow-tailed coats, and extravagant eyeglasses. 
My friends were of an entirely different type, 
liaving olive complexions, aquiline features, alight 
figures, and long, would-be white garments, 
■whilst the songs which they sang differed 
toto, both in style and composition, from thoj 
exceedingly high-class entertainment afforde( 
by the traditional English Ethiopian. On twi 
points they meet: they are both intentional]; 
comic, and a slight huskiness of voice, the natural 
result of long-sustained efforts, appears to yield 
only to constant fluid applications. Lounging 
carelessly in, the southern melodists place them- 
selves in a squatting position, instrument in 
hand, and much time is spent in coquetti 
the voice in preliminary canters. Suddenl 
unexpected moment, they get well off ti 
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^P and the measure, which is at Rtst slow, gains 
such pace and vigour in its progress as to be 
eventually deafening. The themes selected are 

■usually personal to the individual entertaining 
ithem, and absurd and extravagant laudation ia 
extemporized. When this subject is exhausted, 
and their ordinary verses are resorted to, the 
principal feature characterising them is indelicacy 
pf thought and language. 

From eight until ten, sad but apparently 
cheerful, I lived in the atmosphere of madden- 
ing sounds. At that liour, taking advantage of 
I a period when the attention of all was engaged, 
t escaped, but it was not until 4 a.m. that both 
fche remorseless performers and their audience 
subsided into well-earned slumber, falling at 
^eir posts. 
I Ahmed, my dragoman, was especially careful 
pi impressing upon me the following morning 
the personal sacrifice he had made in remaining 
up so late to represent me. I had remonstrated 
„with Ahmed on encouraging or joining the 
a in his convivial moods. It had 
[Resulted in a penitential promise of great future 
circumspection on his part, and he himself insti- 
tuted a sort of formal parade-visit to me every 
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evening, in wliicli, by haughtiness of carriagf 
and great dignity of demeanour, he endeavourei 
to impress me with an idea of reformation and* 
abstinence, but the previous tell-tale drawin«f 
of corks audible from his neighbouring abode, 
and over-acted assumption of sobriety, detracted 
from the success of the performance. 

Both Arabs and Abyssiniana have curioua' 
superstitions respecting the hyaena, believing that 
this animal has the power of transforming itself 
into human shape. Numerous stories were re- 
lated to me in perfect faith as to undoubted 
cases, vouched for by veracious witnesses who 
had seen such transformations. An officer of 
the garrison told rae that on one occasion at 
night, on his return home, he had seen a humai 
form on all fours in the immediate vicinity 
his dwelling, turning over the garbage col]ecte{ 
in a corner; suspicious of his nocturnal visitoi 
he rushed into his house for his gun, but oa h: 
return no signs of the creature he had left wei 
visible, hut in the same spot prowled a hyjena, 
which he shot. On going to the place no traces 
of tile animal were to be found, but lying on 
the ground was one of the ordinary arm amalel 
in general use in the Soudan to contain charm! 
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surrounded by spots of fresh blood. So univer- 
sal and deep rooted is the belief that any appear- 
ance of scepticism would give much offence. 

It took nine days before the mules, thirty 
in number, were collected, it being necessary 
to purchase them gradually from travelling 
trading-caravans. They were more expensive 
than horses, and cost on an average twenty 
dollars apiece. Pack-saddles of a very primitive 
pattern had also to be provided, and leathern 
thongs for fastening on the baggage, as well as 
other saddles for the riding members of my 
party. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Leave Gallabat — ^Arab Warriors — ^The Bivouac — ^Wahnaat 
— ^Life under a Tree — Scenery — Antelopes — ^Escort — 
Mule Loading. 

AT length all was ready, and as the pro- 
gramme of our departure was to include 
a military display, the mules and baggage were 
sent on in advance, and I mounted an Abyssinian 
steed in scarlet clothing, which was destined to 
carry me until we cleared the town. All Galla- 
bat turned out to witness our exit, and thronged 
the road giving us good wishes. At the out- 
skirts a regiment, five hundred strong, clothed 
in white, with the invariable tarboosh, and armed 
with Remington rifles, stood drawn up in two 
lines, whilst Arab tribes to the extent of four 
hundred more, also celebrated the occasion with 
their presence. As we approached, and during 
our passage between the ranks, a military band 
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performed the national Egyptian air. Arriving 
at the end of the organized troopg the Arabs 
took up the cue, and burst into terrific blasts 
with native horns five feet in length, of straight, 
primitive shape, and rough, powerful tones. 
This was too much for our steeds, obviously 
unaccustomed to warriors' melody, and they all 
commenced a retrograde movement which it 
required much persuasion to overcome. A for- 
mal farewell then took place with the officials 
of Gallabat. 

Shek Salih, with his native soldiers, however 
remained, with the intention of accompanying 
line as far as Waknaat, where we were to be 
token in charge by Barambaras, the Abyssinian 
magnate ruling the border territory, no entrance 
into the country being possible without previous 
permission, and a native escort. Messengers had 
been already sent forward, both by the Shfik, 
and, according to his own account, by the envoy, 
but the latter had shown so strong a disinclina- 
tion to leave Gallabat, and had indulged in such 
obvious prevarication on this subject, that I had 
grown to doubt either his will or power to 
forward my progress. He, indeed, on one oc- 
casion stated that the king had named a certain 
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date for hia return, before which he did not dai 
to show himself, on the other hand I 
desirous to reach the king as rapidly as possible. 
The Arab warriors with whom I now foam 
myself surrounded were a hardy, picturesqui 
band, undisciplined, according to European ni 
tions, but possessing a very fair idea of precau- 
tionary measures on the march, camping, etc. 
They were clad in every spedes of garment, and 
armed with every variety of weapon, from the 
modern repeating rifle to long single-barreled fire- 
locks, or native shield and spear. Many carried 
the heavy Arab sword in general use in the 
Soudan. This weapon is two feet ten iochi 
in the blade, increasing in width into an ovi 
shape at the extrenaity. It is encased in 
scabbard of red leather, and is usually carriedi 
suspended by its belt, from the left shoulder, 
but not passed around the neck, nor is it worn, 
according to European custom, around the waist 
frequently the belt is altogether discarded, am 
it is carried in the hand or beneath the arm, 
In riding it is customary to pass the sword 
between the thigh and the saddle, keeping it 
in position by a firm grip. Some of these 
swords are reputed to be of wonderful temper 
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[ and quality, and possessed of lengthened pedi- 
grees. All that I ever saw were made of iron 
so soft tliat, if bent, they failed to recover their 
shape, and would, I should imagine, more pro- 
bably Btun or knock down than cut through 
an adversary. Other members of the expedi- 
tion, a description of pioneer, carried an imple- 
ment for clearing the ground for camping, and 
I few were armed with a species of boomerang. 
We proceeded, after quitting the town, nt a 
' very fair pace across a level plain, but soon 
reached some low mountains, and halted at 
midday on a river's bank, several large trees 
affording us shelter. In the afternoon we per- 
formed a farther march of two hours, when 
L the Sh^k made his dispositions for our night's 
I tivouac. 

The scene was a pleasing one. On our left 
rose a chain of low hills descending almost to 
I our feet, whilst a small river, in a deep, rugged 
I bed, wound along our right and front. Large 
■ trees and shrubs were plentiful, amongst which 
groups of our armed band were scattered at 
intervals, following principally the bend of the 

I stream, each party being distinguished by the 
flames which flashed brightly from its midst. 
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Pickets were extended on the far side, and 
the undulating crests of the hills, their watch 
giving a cheerful, flickering glow, the more dis- 
tant ones, indicating the outline of our encamp- 
ment, decreased apparently into mere sparks. 
The camels, mules, and horses formed an en^ 
circling cordon between the inner and outer, 
groups, Sentries' tom-toms awoke at regulari 
intervals, much merriment prevailed in the vari- 
ous knots of chatting soldiery, and indignant 
hyenas walked around, angrily howling, some of 
the more daring occasionally penetrating the 
lines, a proceeding immediately followed by 
noisy and energetic chase. 

Antidpating a good night's rest, I retired early 
to my angarep, but purposed visits to the realms 
of dreamland were rudely dispelled by the 
sonorous and prolonged braying of three sturdy 
donkeys, who kept up a lively interchange of 
asinine compliments during the entire night. 
The donkey in these climes is a valued and 
welt-treated animal, and attains a height of con- 
scious dignity to which he is a stranger in 
European lands; his vocal powers increase, ap- 
parently, in due proportion, and are constantly 
I exerdaed in tones of great vigour and duration. 
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^H I sub.sequeQt1y inquired of the Sb£k, a man of 

^ intelligence and liberal views, what meaning 

the natives attached to these bursts of asinine 

melody. He replied that he rather believed them 

»tio be an expression of contentment, but that the 
people generally imagined them to be occasioned 
by the near presence of a devil. 
Before quitting the Soudan for some time, I 
must here remark that I had much missed the 
presence nf birds along the routes I had traversed. 
In the deserts it was natural that there should 
be but few, and those of a wild description wel- 
come to the sportsman, or of a fierce and preda- 
tory nature ; but in more fertile and genial spots 
I bad hoped to hear the cheerful notes, reseni- 

Pling in some sort our own feathered songsters, 
'■hich add so much to the charm of rural life 
I and country rambles. 

I heard none, either at dawn or throughout 

■the day; the most promising groves were silent, 
Rud the bright, carolliog songs which rise so 
Btrong and sweet in England were here utterly 
wanting. I met several different specimens of 
voiceless smaller birds, and there are two sorts 
plentiful of gay plumage, one feathered brightly 
blue, the other scarlet. Wood-pigeons are abund- 
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ant, as are also guinea-fowls, very excellent fo( 
Possibly the dry atmosphere is hostile to voc* 
development, for even the domestic cock crowtti| 
■without spirit, and as though he exercised thg 
privilege without much caring about it. Crana 
kites, and hawks are ubiquitous, the two lattfl 
useful as village scavengers, in which businei 
they aid the dogs and hyenas. 

On the next day's march, through a country" 
always gradually on the ascent, after about four 
hours we reached the Atbara, here termed th% 
Gondauer, at a point where two branches arri^ 
ing from east and south-east, fed by the loft; 
mountain ranges of Chelga and Dagossa, uuicj 
their streams. There was no difficulty in fon 
ing either portion, its waters being at this period 
of the year much diminished from long absenoe 
of rain ; a strong current was running, and thd 
width of the river after junction was about oa 
hundred feet. It forms a distinctive natural bai^ 
rier between the Egyptian and Abyssinian terr^ 
tories, and here Sh§k Salih informed me thqj 
merchant caravans were handed over from thg 
escort of Egyptian to that of Abyssinian author! 
ties. The present boundary-line of Abyssinia ^ 
a little uncertain on this frontier, and ia morj 
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a matter of established habit than of mathe- 
matical definition. It must be understood that 
a few years back Gallabat, and all the country 
over which I had recently passed, formed a 
portion of Abyssinian territory ; the subject was 
therefore a delicate one to discuss with natives, 
and I could extract no decided opinion on the 
matter. 

In the afternoon I met with a few feeble 
specimens of the bamboo, which, as we pro- 
gressed, increased in frequency and vigour. We 
passed the night at Hor-a-Pei, on rising ground 
at the edge of a ravine under some noble 
tamarind-trees, and, on the third day from 
Gallabat, took up our quarters at Wahnaat, the 
first Abyssinian village I rested near. We had 
been journeying in great ease, and the distance 
is manageable in two days. We entered Wah- 
naat by a picturesque road giving one the first 
taste of Abyssinian travelling. It followed a 
winding mountain-pass which rose to a consider- 
able height, the ascent at times being steep and 
trying to the horses, sure-footed animals, but 
nervously frightened of the camels, to which 
they are unused in their own country, and a few 
of which accompanied us as far as Wahnaat, the 
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I hjd heard «o o&e& of WalLnaat dorii^ jne- 
^i!>»dbciisaocso8i dbe rooSe dmilliiafi expected 
a town, and was disqipointted, therefore, when I 
found it oonsisted of a few miserable hots only, 
noiu y jt mg and squalid. We made no attempt 
to enter these, hot selected a spot at some dis- 
tance, and under a noble, spreading svcamore- 
ti'ee I took np, as it proved, my lodging for the 
next six days. In the first place there was no 
escort awaiting ns, then I received the nnwel- 
come news that Barambaras was absent in an 
adjacent district qnelliog an insnrredaonary 
rising, and bis agent declined action on his own 
responsibility. After this time, from day to day, 
contradictory messages were brought, the envoy 
pers^inally departing to expedite matters, but, I 
verily believe, for the purposes of la chasse, of 
which he was extremely fond. In his sporting 
ventures he was moderately successful, and had 
constantly, since leaving Keddarif, returned from 
excursions with gazelle and guinea-fowl ; but he 
was unambitious, and had no opinion of a moving 
shot. 

I now became aware by degrees that there 
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were difficulties in my path which I had iiut 
previously considered, and, beyond the untional 
disiuclinatioii to the presence of Mussuluiaiifl in 
the country, there existed no precedeut for the 
penetration of Abyssinia from the western side 
by a foreigner. It had been but once before 
attempted with a similar political object, and in 
that instance progress had been arrested at the 
entrance of Derabea by the arrival of an emis- 
sary from the monarch, by whom affairs were 
arranged. Since the hostilities in 1875 and 1876, 
no friendly communication had openly taken 
place with the Soudan, and the annexation of 
territory by Egypt on this side had naturally 
caused much national heartsore and aversion to 
any course of conduct which became a recogni- 
tion of alienated rights. There has ever existed 
(Duch jealousy with reference to the travel of 
reigners in the kingdom, and an old law made 
the retention for life of all who entered the 
country compulsory. The presence of traders 
from distant lands in the north has somewhat 
familiarised the inhabitants of TigriS with their 
persons; but those who have been permitted to 
travel south of Goiidar are few indeed. At 
times, according to the liberality of seutiuieut 
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prevailing, greater or less licence lias been 
teuded ; but it was not probable that mud 
freedom of intercourse or facilities for travel 
would be afforded by a fanatical and warlike 
people to any representatives of a land alien 
faith, and figuring so recently as a troublesoUM 
and successful rival. Tea days had elapsed since 
the dispatch of my first warning to Barambaras 
from Gallabat, and it appeared to me aa though 
a matter so serious as the passage of a foreigner 
across the frontier required reference to soi 
still higher authority than the Governor, 
whose jurisdiction I was now fixed. 

The tree which served as our residence wi 
situated in a country of the wildest charactei 
In our immediate vicinity the ground, rough and 
uneven, was broken by innumerable hillocks and 
chasm-like pits; masses and fragments of rock 
lay strewn about, and no signs of cultivation 
were anywhere visible ; rugged mountains sur- 
rounded us on every side, and towered above 
each other in limitless ranges. It was quite a 
family habitation, and beneath its welcome shade 
dwelt the sh^k, Ahmed the dragoman, the Abys- 
sinian interpreter, my domestics with the kitchi 
and myself. I have forgotten to mention thi 
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I had engaged at Keddarif two extra servants, 
named respectively Aulimet and Machmood, na- 
tives of Massowah, and recoramended to lue by 
the Mudeer of Keddarif; these now shared witli 
Mahomed and Hassan the responsibility of my 
household. Our respective angareps, or bed- 
steads, indicated our various quarters. A good 
deal of shifting had, however, to take place at 
times to avoid the sun, and I found the strong 
thick umbreUa which I possessed invaluable. 
Toilettes were, I fear, rather neglected, save by 
the shSk, who was at all times a most well- 
dressed man. Ahmed at this period developed 
a scarcity of socks, and, I afterwards noticed, 
dispensed with these superfluous articles of 
luxury, sporting instead a pair of rather showy 
red leather shoes, 
I had a bath-room, consisting of a square 
len space cut in the midst of some high reeds, 
'ith a wiuding passage leading to it, but I could 
not discover that the want of water for lavatory 
purposes was felt by any other of the party. 

We had very good dinners — poached eggs, 
mutton cutlets, guinea fowls, gazelle, rice, and 
marmalade, with honey, wine, and coffee. Occa- 
sional excitement was provided me by terrific 
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quarrels between Ahmed and Mafiomed, or by. 

the Abyssinian envoy, who, having announced! 
his intention of constituting himself my body-1 
guard, would insist on going to bed after tua 
frequent visits to a private store of absinthe,J 
balancing a loaded Winchester rlSe across hiaj 
body, pointed in the direction of my head. 

Sh^k Salih, though a good Mussulman, wad 
no fanatic, and constantly shared my meals, an^ 
by this time the Abyssinian's scruples, never of a 
very obstinate order, had so far disappeared thafl 
he consumed anything which he liked, althougl^ 
prepared by the hands of my cook, Mahomed.i 
There was no fluid he would not drink, except 
vinegar, a draught of which he once surrepti- 
tiously tried in mistake for wine, and whicM 
went as far towards awakening his consciena 
and making him ill as his best well-wisher coulffl 
have desired. Some tins of fresh herrings, and 
other fish with which I was provided, furnisha 
neutral ground on which all met, and as I coulq 
not induce either of them to use knives or forkaj 
I constituted myself general carver, and adminisj 
tered portions with a spoon. No table was forthJ 
coming, and we retained at meals our usual 
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positions on our various couches, and a sort of 
table-d^hdte dinner at separate tables went on, 
servants carrying the things around to the places 
occupied by their masters, each one sitting h la 
Turque. 

The sh^k was the owner of a carpet which, 
spread in front of his angarep, gave a more cul- 
tivated appearance to his side than those tenant- 
ed by other members of the party, whilst a long 
shod pole stuck in the ground at his bed's head, 
hung with hooks, served to suspend his sword, 
whip, rifle, &c., and gave a very finished style 
to his corner. Mine was strewn about with 
portmanteaus and boxes, and had rather the 
look of a second-hand trunk-seller's shop. The 
Abyssinian slept on his cases of absinthe, Ahmed 
and Fadl el Moula shared a space in my vicinity, 
•and the servants were disposed about at a short 
interval from us. 

The garments worn by Shek Salih were un- 
usually European, and in advance of the fashions 
of Gallabat ; white overalls and linen vest, with 
yards of blue silk cummurbund, were surmounted 
by a well-ms^de black Chesterfield overcoat of 
light material ; this, with a tarboosh and a 
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curved — I am sorry I cannot say a crutch — stickl 
completed bis exterior, liis feet being encased i. 
red Turkish boots or shoes. 

Like all MahnmedaQs, he prayed much and' 
frequently, without being in the least disturbed 
by surrounding noises or conversation. Turning 
generally three times daily, certainly always an 
sunset, towards the point in which be judged tha 
Holy City to lie, he would prostrate hiraselfl 
on his carpet, and perform bis devotions; bd 
was, however, not a demonstrative prayer. Fadl 
el Moula was more so, but then he was a more 
wicked man. Ahmed on no occasion indulged 
in religious exercises, and was, as far as I could 
understand his views, usually rather incoherently 
expressed, at present engaged in a severe mental 
revision of creeds, which was to result in 
future decision aa to the one worthy of hi| 
adhesion. I felt fears that this would be a world 
of some duration. Prayer is universally sacreJJ 
and on only one occasion did 1 ever see imJ 
patience exhibited at the length of a devotionafl 
exercise. In this instance, an elderly cameli 
driver at Motta commenced at sunset in a quieq 
manner, but in about an hour became impassion- 
ed, salaaming incessantly, and calling aloud. 
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This he continued, with piteous wails, for ano- 
ther hour. About nine the other drivers gently 
remonstrated, but at ten his zeal was unabated^ 
and his voice was loud in appeal when I fell 
asleep. 

The Abyssinian Christian, like the Mussulman^ 
prays often in public, but faces towards Jeru- 
salem. At diflferent times, when I have ex- 
plained the use of the compass, I have been 
asked in a village to give a fixed point for them 
to turn towards- 

The country around appeared almost destitute 
of inhabitants. In a few places in our neigh- 
bourhood small portions had been cleared for 
cultivation, but houses and husbandmen were 
rare, and large tracts abounded, covered with 
patches of high reeds, thick brushwood, and 
clumps of straight, thin trees, whilst deep ravines 
and rocky torrent-beds, with over-hanging 
branches, formed sheltered spots, admirably 
calculated as retreats for animals seeking con- 
cealment. 

On the second day, after a long cast and 
much hard labour, I returned, feeling somewhat 
disappointed ; for two small antelopes and some 
winged game were the result of my day's efforts, 
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and I was beginning to fear that the neighbour- 
hood was not so rich in sport as I had anticipat- 
ed. I had, it was true, obtained distant views 
of grand antelopes of tlte larger species, but at 
impossible ranges, and obscured by interveningj 
thickets, and even at home mocking spectators 
of my movements were accustomed to roam the 
hills opposite my tree at secure distances— thoae 
fleeting views of game in spots where one might 
have been, but is not, are ever recurring sources 
of aggravation. 

When nearing home I encountered the Abys- 
sinian Gooroo Pooroo, who was in a highl; 
excited state, and informed me that he had seei 
several animals of the largest antelope species 
some miles avray, making for a stream whicl 
there was in that direction, and I at once agreec 
that we were to join forces on the following 
day, and go in pursuit, as the point he had 
approached was probably a favourite drinking 
place, and there we should be most likely to 
find them. 

On the morrow I started shortly after noon, 
taking with me, in addition to Gooroo, Mach' 
mood and four native villagers, whom I charged 
to keep strictly in the rear. Our course was 
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I laid for a mountain chain about six miles distant, 
and passed at first over country which I had 
previously explored. When we had covered 
about two n)i!es we entered on a large, rough, 
I uneven plain, plentifully strewn with aiuall rock 
f fragments, and cut up into divisions hy Hnes 
of copse, running in irregular directioas, about 
the height of English ordinary hedges ; patches 
rof reeds from five to eight feet high sprang up, 
|.and were of varied extent, sometimes being 
only a few yards in circumference, whilst at 
others they reached considerable dimensions. 
^^^ On the right the ground sloped away to a 
^^■point a quarter of a mile off, where it fell sharp- 
^^Hily in a deep ravine, and a range of hills on 
^^B our left hand ran parallel to our route. 
^^1 The tract we were in might have been a mile 
^^M in width ; the view in any one direction of no 
^^p great extent, owing to the obstacles I have 
^^^ mentioned, and to wide-spreading trees which 
were scattered about. Tufts of a mossy vegeta- 

ttion dotted the ground, and grew thickly on 
the sides of a deep-sunken channel, about ten 
feet widsj which intersected the plain some two 
hundred yards in our front, at the bottom of 
which a tiny stream of muddy water trickled. 
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and similar channels, finding their way from the 
heiglits on the left to the ravine on the right 
hand, bisected the tracts at uncertain distances. 

I have descrihed this portion of country some- 
what minutely as a fair specimen of the land we 
were at present traversing, but nothing struck] 
me more forcibly in Abyssinia than the varii 
nature of the landscape. Changes are so abrupl 
as to be positively startling ; softly-wooded undu- 
lating tracts run side by side with dry, sterile 
plains, and garden-like spots and tropical plants 
flourish in close proximity with bleak wastes or 
grim basaltic rocks and chasms. These alterna' 
tions, occurring with no gradual preparation, an 
the ordinary features of the country. 

I had barely emerged from a hedge, which' 
we crossed to this more open space, when I saw 
two of the smaller specimens of antelope quietly 
■walking away about one hundred and fifty 
yards off, taking different directions, and as yet 
unaware of our proximity. Gooroo was alive to 
the situation in an instant, and we all halted for 
a moment behind a friendly bush. There was a, 
email thick reed clump about thirty yards to my; 
right, and to this I directed Machmood, who was: 
*arrying my shot gun, whilst the four beaten 
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were to remain glued to the present spot. The 
wind was fortunately in front. Gooroo went 
after the left-hand animal, I stalked the one be- 
fore me, and, as they were both rapidly approach- 
ing the sunken channel, it was necessary to get 
a shot in at once. I knew I should have the 
first chance, as I was certain the Abyssinian 
would not fire until very close. Accordingly, 
when about eighty yards off, I got a fair side- 
view, and pulled. Over went the graceful 
creature in a few convulsive death-struggles, shot 
behind the shoulder, and, at the same instant, a 
piercing shriek rang out from Machmood, whom 
I had left in the rear. Thunderstruck, I looked 
around, and saw him rolling on the ground at 
the edge of the reeds, from which a grand ante- 
lope of the largest sort was making his way at 
full speed. I banged at the animal at once, 
fruitlessly, and he was immediately concealed by 
some thickets into which he plunged. 

I was much vexed at being caught unprepared. 
The antelope had been concealed, of course, in 
the reeds into which Machmood, in his anxiety 
to follow my actions, had penetrated. My shot 
in front had roused the beast to a sense of danger, 
and, springing with a bound, it had upset Mach- 
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mood ; that Mussulman's imaginatioD, already 
teeming with savage beasts, had at once jumped 
to the conclusion that he was ferociously attacked, 
hence the yell for which I could not account. 
Although disappointed at having lost so splendid 
a chance, it was at all events satisfactory to find 
that the larger animals did occasionally lie close. 

The incident with Machinood called to mi 
mind a laughable occurrence somewhat simil; 
which happened to nie in far Cathay, when a 
deer, doubled back on me by my beaters in some 
very high reeds, jumped right up on my shoulder 
in his fright. I was too close to use my gun, and 
at two yards, if he got away, everything became 
invisible from the surrounding reeds, so I seized 
his hind leg, and we fell struggling on the ground 
together. When two beaters arrived they botl 
attempted to hold the kicking and plungin] 
animal, but as fast as they took a grip the coat 
came off in their hands, and at last I am pleased 
to say that the deer disembarrassed himself of 
all three, and got successfully away, our clothes 
being the worse for the encounter. 

Gooroo now arrived, having been also success- 
ful, and as he was very keen to annex some 
guinea-fowl which were running about in thM 
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cover beyond the channel bank, I waited outside 
whilst he went into the wood in spite of my 
remonstrances. I took my double twelve-bore 
and remained outside. Presently the birds came 
running to the edge of the cover, and five rose, 
of which I bagged two. I then got a hare, and 
almost immediately afterwards Gooroo emerged, 
considerably the worse for wear, of course not 
having had a shot. He was an enthusiastic but ill- 
judging sportsman, and the crafty slyness in- 
herent in Abyssinian nature was exemplified in 
his sporting feats, which were preferred when 
involving a couple of miles crawl on his stomach. 
This made wild fowl his especial weakness and 
study, and never did he pull until he might have 
been said really to constitute one of the anserine 
family he was stalking ; but of taking a cast to 
avoid the wind, or any of the nicer points, he 
was profoundly ignorant. 

When Machmood had recovered his shattered 
nerves, we had some lunch and proceeded. I 
left the carcases, reserving the liver only, the 
flesh tasting disagreeably of musk, and it is 
needless to say I did not expect to find them 
on my return. We now moved gradually to- 
wards the point originally selected as a land- 
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mark, and, after some walking, reached a spa 
which Gooroo declared to be the desired haveoQ 
The bump of locality must have been ver] 
strongly developed io this Habesh. As a guideJ 
he was unerring, and his practical knowledge ( 
the geography of his native land was most e^ 
tensive. If 1 ascended a mountain with him, 
was at all times able to indicate the district^ 
provinces, and rivers lying around, and with th4 
names of towns and villages he was equally apH 
1 imagine that the absence of book knowledgi 
enjoins a more general practical acquaintai 
with topography amongst the people, fostered bj 
their wandering and open air life. 

Turning in the direction indicated by Gooroa| 
which was to ray right, I noticed the groum 
was bounded by a line of bush beyond which 1 
could not see. Walking up to this to obtain i 
farther view, I found myself overlooking ■ 
hollow of no great depth, on the edge of which" 
I stood. A sharp fall, possibly of thirty feet, 
descended to the base beneath ; it was a quartej 
of a mile long and two hundred yards in widthj 
narrowing at each end ; the bottom was cona 
posed of a rich black soil, partially covered \ 
green moss and rushes, and through this a clea 
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Stream was running, an affluent, as I subsequent- 
ly discovered, of tlie river Atbara. The sides of 
tliis basin-like spot rose perpendicularly, and were 
dazzlingly white, having all the appearance of 
solid marble; huge blocks of the same substance 
were lying strewn about at the base and in the 
passage of the stream. The opposite bank, 
rather higher than mine, was clothed with 
bushes, small trees, and creepers, which wound 
along the top and drooped over in heavy masses 
with a bright red flower ; beyond, the mountains, 
our landmark at starting, rose abruptly to a 
height of five hundred feet, well covered and 
wooded. At either end the hollow decreased in 
width, and the foliage was so overhanging and 
dense that a heavy shade obscured its estremi- 
ties, darkening the stream in its course through 
them, and concealing the outlets. From where 
I stood, I saw no path leading down to the 
lower ground, but on moving more to my right, 
where the basin decreased in width, I became 
aware of a narrow gap in the rock opposite, 
fully commanded from ray side, and tracks in the 
soil below were numerous and inspiriting. 

tWe were still early, as I did not much 
pect any large game would be likely to put 
I ■ " 
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in an appearance till dusk ; so I posted 
eentinel and lit a pipe. Patience is a qaality 
exercised in sporting expeditions, and on this 
occasion an hour passed without even a false 
alarm ; but half an hour later I heard a slight 
sound rustling through the boughs overhanging 
the gap, and presently I saw a splendid brown- 
faced antelope emerge from the passage quietly 
and with considerable caution. He did not seei 
perfectly easy in hia mind, and turned his grai 
ful head inquiringly to either side, and sniffed, 
was happily in a direction against the air which 
was stirring, and in another minute or two, with 
a slight shake of his horns, he walked daintily 
out with more confidence to the stream. I was 
right over him, and the distance could not have 
been eighty yards. I fired at once; he was shot 
through the shoulder, and fell dead. It 
fine animal, and the horns measured two feet 
and a half, with a spiral twist along their entii 
length. 

We scrambled down at a point still farthi 
to the right, and aa I determined to keep tl 
horna, the head was hewn off with a sword 
one of the beaters who had my permission to do 
what they pleased with the animal's frame. As 
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the evening was drawinf» rapidly in, I prepared 
for a return move, and even now I knew that a 
good deal of the homeward route would have to 
be performed in the dark j there would be no 
moon, and part of the road was rough and pre- 
carious. We therefore set off at good pace, and 
reached my tree home without any misadven- 



I shot but two of the larger species of antt 
during my stay at Wahnaat, and as sporting 
scenes are somewhat similar, and not so amusing 
in print as in action, I forbear to inflict a de- 
tailed account of my week's adventures. Mes- 
eengera went and returned, and promises were 
daily extended of the immediate arrival of the 
warriors necessary for ray further progress. 
Barambaras, however, it was stated, could not 
|»ersonally greet us, his presence being required 
on a sterner errand. This magnate had been 
much discussed at Gallabat before I left that 
town, but under a designation so perverted that 
one would have been justified in not recognising 
its identity with that in use in his own language 
and country ; for tbe Arab had transformed 
Barambaras into Framboise, and I had been at 
first much pleased ut thinking how easily acquired 
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the Abyssinian tongue would be if this similarity 
to the French pervaded it equally in other 
words. It was hard to find that Framboise had 
to be unlearnt and Barambaras substituted. A 
similar difference of pronunciatioa had extended 
to our present locality, and Wahnaat or Wahn^ 
had been transformed into Wokn^. Abyssinian 
terminations are usually very decided; this word 
is, however, an exception, the final / being dubi- 
ous. The language I should imagine an easy 
one to acquire by a foreigner, as the few words 
I picked up were at once understood in my 
mouth. 

The escort at length arrived, and fifty dusty 
warriors with slight clothing and many spears 
and shield?, all gesticulating and shouting at 
once, no sort of order or any apparent command 
being exercised by properly constituted authori- 
ties, made their appearance A more unpleaa- 
ant, vagrant-looking guard it would be impossible 
to figure even in a nightmare. Some of the 
more respectable-looking were clothed in the 
ordinary Abyssinian cotton wrapper, and wore 
sandals. A few rode mules, and were armed 
with swords ; but on their issuing any order, it 
was at once freely canvassed by the entire body 
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before any attempt was made to carry it iato 
effect. There were two or three rusty, danger- 
ous-lookiug firelocks amongst tliem. The ab- 
sence, however, in most instances of hammers, 
and a habit persisted in by their owners of con- 
verting them on the march into walking-sticks, 
taught me tliat more efficiency was attributed to 
the appearance of these weapons than to their 
exercise as a means of coercion. I subsequently 
learnt how precious in their sight is the posses- 
sion of a gun ; with or without ammunition, it 
gives a social status which nothing else can con- 
fer. A common saying lays down that the 

^■nrner of a rifie is a monarch. 

^f The loading of our twenty-three carrying- 
raulea, which I had seen so quietly performed 
by the Arabs, assumed now in the hands of my 
new guardians a terrific aspect, and threatened 
to be endless. Frantic struggles and sudden 
single combats innumerable, accompanied with 
yelling and shrieking, took place between them 
for the possession of my unfortunate baggage, 
and the whole scene resembled the division of 
booty by a wild robber horde rather than the 
peaceful packing of a friendly traveller's effects. 
There were divided opinions as to the diatribu- 
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tioD of the loads on the mules, and an absolul 
rejection of certain articles as being positivel; 
not portable, my cherished bath and angar* 
being amongst the latter. During the adjui 
ment also abundant trouble arose, the animali 
breaking away at the critical moment when thi 
allotted burden was placed on the back, sndj 
with well-timed kicks and plunges, upseftin] 
them on to the ground. Two hours were eient 
in arranging the packing to their satisfaction 
the route was then discussed in a lengthened 
and stormy debate, after which they announce( 
an intention to march. The Abyssinian do* 
nothing quietly, but his loud voice raised in i| 
parent vehemence, and his emphatic gesticda. 
tions, arc the invariable accompaniments of his 
most peaceful acts. Sh^k Salih and his followers 
rode out with me about a mile. I then insis'-ei] 
upon his return, he having, in his kindness, fa 
exceeded ordinary politeness, and the stay froi 
Gallabat which he had at first proposed. 

On my first entrance into the Soudan, I hai 
remarked with pity the absence of all art di 
velopment ; the very bare and material esbl 
ence led by its general inhabitants, and the non- 
existence of wealth reducing luxury and supei 
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uous wants to a minimum amongst all, whilst 
in the poorer classes life becomes a mere struggle 
for daily bread, with the grave its eventual and 
greatest prize ; for the absence of mental cul- 
ture, and of all experience of a higher social con- 
dition, renders possible a continuance of being 
l«nder conditions which to more advanced races 
would be unendurable. But, however limited 
might have been Arab resources, I had been 
made freely welcome to all they possessed, and 
had found amongst them, though of alien creed, 
dispositions friendly and generous. What were 
my new companioos ? Kindred in faith, in 
.habits and manners, as far as I could judge, they 
were immeasurably farther removed from me 
than the Mussulman friends I had parted with, 
and poorly clad as the Arab might be, the wan- 
dering Bedoueen of the desert compared favour- 
ably with these. 

I remember that I revolved these matters as 
I moved off in their midst, and indulged in a 
terribly long argument, in which I proposed 
that fanaticism suffers more than any other form 
of ignorance by increased facilities of travel, and 
that whereas in former ages whole nations took 
up arms and fought to the death for their reli- 
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gious belief, in the present day tlie absence of 
a general leaven of civilization will part more 
effectually than the difference existing between 
a Quaker and a Buddhist. I have eaten with 
chopsticks, I have eaten with my fingers, and 
my friends have been by turn Confucianist, 
Buddhist, or Moslem, but I am sufficiently a 
victim to prejudice to feel happier when my 
neighbour wears some clothes, and I am, I grieve 
to say, affected in my comfort more by his ex- 
ternal bearing than by his internal convictions. 
During my residence at Gallabat Sh^k Salih had 
become a friend, and though very dark in coun- 
tenance, was very sound at heart, and left me, I 
saw, with reluctance to my present wild-looking 
co-religionists. 

I can hardly express how civilized my depart- 
ing Arab Mussulman friends now seemed to me 
when compared with my present surroundings. 
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The Route — My New Friends — ^Mule Travelling — Scenery 
— ^Night — ^Rougb Paths — Halt near Serramba — Bitter 
Cold — Huts — ^Bees — ^Native Loom — Cheap Living — 
A Royal Guest — Marketing — Serramba — ^Abyssinian 
Strongholds. 

WHEN we quitted our leafy residence, we at 
first proceeded over a tract fairly even, 
plentifully strewn with trees and shrubs, taking 
an easterly direction parallel to the small moun- 
tain chain, about two miles long, which bounded 
Wahnaat on the north. Before we had cleared 
this, we turned southward, and reaching some 
low hills, skirted their bases in a path so thickly 
grown on the left hand with tall bushes as to 
shut off the view on that side, thus forming a 
long natural lane. The track was now narrow 
and rugged, and adapted only for single file. 
The Habesh warriors, who ran alongside or in 
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advance of the party, maintained no order, butfl 
constantly changed their positions, as fancy dic-l 
tated, and shifted from rear to front, or climbed! 
the lower part of the hills, making their native! 
haunts resound with wild shouts, and perpetually! 
urging increased speed in their (to me) unknown! 
tongue, their proceedings conveying an inipression'l 
of wild savagery in consonance with the sur-! 
rounding scenery. They were not, as I have! 
before mentioned, embarrassed with much clotb-j 
ing, save swords, spears, and shields, and their! 
principal protection from the weather lay in! 
elaborately adorned heads of hair. They were! 
good-humoured in a terribly noisy, demonstra-j 
live manner, and tbeir repeated inquiries as toj 
whether things generally were not " melkum '*■ 
caused me to acquire my first Abyssinian word^l 
the translation thereof being "good." 

Now what with the sinuosities of the narrow! 
path; the novelty, and indeed discomfort, of my 
mule-saddle, blessed with native stirrups, into 
which I could only insinuate the point of my 
foot, whilst the leathers were at least half a foot 
too short; the cries and injunctions to acceler* _ 
ated pace o£ the bold mountaineers ,■ and 
general sensation of being considerably underJ 
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mounted, my responses to their friendly wishes, 
I must confess, were but half-hearted, and I 
really thought that things might have been 
" melkumer." My attention was, however, fully 
occupied ; my friends, to whom I had so recent- 
ly said farewell, faded from my mind ; I ceased 
to make invidious comparisons, and with each 
stride of the sturdy little animal I bestrode 1 
became more habituated to the situation. 

We were travelling, as I observed, in single 
file, Ahmed and Fadl el Moula keeping in my 
rear, whilst Machmood, the most imposing of 
my domestics, preceded me, with my rifle at 
the carry. The baggage- mules were all driven 
ahead under a special cOnvoy, and were com- 
pletely taken charge of. Mahomed, the cook, 
occupied a position in my neighbourhood behind 
the interpreters, armed with saddle-bags, in 
which was a small supply of food for midday 
wants. No formal recognition of any chief of 
the escort had been made to me, and indeed 
the leadership seemed to be a matter arranging 
itself according to circumstances. 

The mule-saddle is composed of a very simple 
wooden frame, held together by leathern liga- 
ments, a perpendicular (sometimes sloping) pom* 
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s cantle^H 
lese are ^^ 



uiel a foot high, rising from the front, the 
being very much elevated behind. These 
ft>r the purpose of assisting the occupant during 
the very steep ascents and descents he has to 
encounter. It is custoinary to throw a sheep- 
skin or other cover, according to taste, across 
the saddle, conducinj; materially to the traveller's 
comfort. The stirrups are thin, oblong circlets 
of iron, with no flat portion for the sole of the 
foot, it being the native custom to grasp them 
between the big and second toe. With a Euro- 
pean boot it is next to impossible to retain a 
hold on tbem for any length of time, and at 
the first halt I roughly flattened mine out with. 
a large stone. Breastplates and cruppers are 
indispensable, and are necessarily of considerable 
strength. 

At midday the mountains closed in on the 
left hand, and a little later we halted in a small 
open spot, which was encircled apparently on 
all sides, ingress and egreas being invisible from 
its centre. One of the many early tributaries 
of the Atbara ran along the left or lower ground, 
a few grand trees were grouped about, grass 
partially covered the rather stony soil, and 
the surrounding hillsides sloped quickly up. 
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^^prards, clad with thorny bushea and leafy foliage. 
PaliDS oa the frontier mountain-land of Abys- 
sinia are moat rare, and I noticed their gradual 
disappearance after leaving Gallabat, to be but 
ferely subsequently encountered until I reached 
Pembea. Bamboos, on the other hand, iucreased 
1 size and frequency. 

After a short rest we moved off again, warned 
liat from this point the travelling would become 
more arduous. We commenced at once a wind- 
"ing ascent on the right, perpetually interrupted 
by obstacles composed of great blocks of stone, 
which seemed to occupy the most undesired and 
perilous positions, frequently entailing an out- 

side avoidance, during which the mule's conduct 

^Bbecame most important; the rider's outward leg 
^^R)verhanging the valley beneath. Arrived nearly 
at the summit we entered a chasm of sharp, 
perpendicular rock, rent in the mountain side, 
after a few hundred yards of which we emerged 
at the head of a landscape of peculiar and char- 
acteristic beauty. I stood overlooking a vast 
valley, running straight from me, about half a 

mile broad at its base, and three or four miles 

enclosed on either side by mountains of a 
height similar to the one from which I viewed 
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the scene. At its farther ead the valley wai 
divided in its centre by a sharp craggy height 
which sprang up, thickly wooded at the founda- 
tioQS, bare and pinnacled at the sumioit, seeming 
ia the distance to be crowned by a castellated 
■ fort. The hill-sides ran in waving curves on 
either hand, clad with a depth of uiidergrowthj 
from the midst of which rose stately trees itr 
gradually ascending masses, their rounded oat- 
line broken at irregular intervals by abrupt 
masses of bare rock, thrust prominently forward 
and hanging threateningly over the valley below. 
The charm of the more remote portion of the 
landscape was much heightened by the rich 
colouring lent by distance, and the soberer tones 
and shades prevailing in my neighbourhood were 
softened afar into indistinct hues of grey and 
purple. 

Riding along the right bank in a path at 4] 
great height above the valley, fresh features 
constantly developed themselves, and when the 
more distant part was reached, a water-spring, 
finding its sources in the heights overhead, flowed 
across the path, and fell in a straight leap to the 
depth below. At this period of the year, bow 
ever, but a small body of water graces tbd 
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streaiDs coursing down the mountain-side, al- 
though large standing pools are to be constantly 
met with at all altitudes, remaining from the 
previous rains. 

Life was not largely represented during my 
day's ride, the few small villages which exist 
among these wild tracts being placed in positions 
so sheltered as to be invisible at a few yards' 
distance. We met no fellow-creatures on the 
route, and the few birds circling above our 
heads were of a fierce and predatory species. 
That there were human beings was vouched for 
by occasional felled trees, or rather burnt-through 
trees, for the native in primitive fashion lights a 
fire at the trunk of the tree which he covets, 
and the water-courses, the steeper the better, are 
utilized as the means of forcing down a supply of 
wood for those inhabiting the lower slopes of the 
hills or the valley. 

At six p.m. we arrived at a village of four 
huts of a terribly poor and squalid description, 
situated in a hollow in the mountain. We came 
upon it with a suddenness which was startling. 
Here, adopting the usual shelter of a tree, I 
prepared to take up my night's quarters, but in 
somewhat less luxurious fashion than at Wahnaat, 
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for I was now shorn, by the exigencies of niule 
travel, of my sngarep, or bedstead, and tnybatfa ; 
an, however, in the mountains there was rarely 
water to be obtained save in small qnantittes, or 
vessels of sufficiently large size to carry it in, the 
latter article became of the less importance. 
Spite of the magnificent promises made by the 
envoy at Keddarif of the hospitality I was to 
enjoy in his fatherland, it became obvious to me 
that, whatever might await me in the future, the 
present demanded a development of home re- 
sources. One of ray few remaining tins of pre- 
served soup was sacrificed, and a very plentiful 
supply of rice which I carried furnished mil 
domestics with a meal. 

At nine o'clock I wrapped my bhinkets arouiu 
me, for we were now sis thousand feet abow 
sea-level, and, although hot during the day, 
nighta were sharply cold. Disturbed merely 
the dropping of an occasional lizard on ray noss 
for the adventurous animals v/ou!d risk thd 
persons on branches uncalculated for their weight 
I became gradually unconscious of the dittiq 
forms of my new friends, who, squatting arouij 
their fires, engaged in endless controversiaF 
chatter, or moved about in restless and ap- 
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parently aimless errands. My baggage was 
disposed around me, which gave the foot of 
the tree a slightly furnished appearance; the 
mules were tethered to various shrubs in the 
vicinity ; and a picked group of six Abyssinians 
remained at the foot of my bed, having apparent- 
ly appointed themselves a select committee of 
vigilance, and surveyed my every motion with an 
interest which lasted to an advanced hour of the 
night, for at a period much later, when the 
second lizard's sensational dive of unknown hun- 
dreds of inches awoke me into temporary sensi- 
bility, and a soil: of vague notion of rats, I found 
them yet there, and I dozed off in the happy 
consciousness that the graceful act gave enter- 
tainment to six fellow-creatures. 

Magnificent scenery awaited me on the mor- 
row. We were continually on the ascent, and 
attaining a yet greater elevation than on the 
preceding day. The panorama at times pre- 
sented was of vast extent and diversified beauty. 
Interminable ranges of mountains grew on all 
sides, lessening gradually in the distance until 
they died away on the horizon, or at times, 
formed in lengthened chains of heights, rose 
erect on the sky-line, closing in the surrounding 
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landscape with towering deep blue sliapesB 
Valleys intervened, winding streams flowing 
through their midst ; masses of wood abounded 
from the majestic sj'camore, of great size ana 
widespread branches, standing in solitary gran- 
deur, to the flattened mimosa in groups, and 
numberless smaller trees, which clustered to- 
j^ether, and were covered with bright-blossomed 
creepers. Foliage of all hues clothed the moun- 
tain sides and valleys, and the scenery was by 
turns wildly grand or softly pretty. 

The route, never more than a mere track, 
at times almost impassable, and became vera 
fatiguing, a constant vigilance having to be esea 
cised. Occasionally three or four feet wide, 
was constantly diminished to two, and sunk frod 
three to several feet deep, so that we rode in I 
trench. Stones of all shapes and sizes coinposei 
its bed, and huge boulders often blocked 
barely leaving space for the mule to pass 
through, and more often compelling the animal 
to scramble over their slippery surface. On 
either side grew thorny bushes, and overhang- 
ing prickly trees constantly met in entangled 
masses overhead, which it was necessary to bea 
down on the mule's neck to avoid, and tbei 
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constituted a perpetual source of peril to face 
and clothes. Sometimes a succession of the 
rocky obstacles, rising one above the other, 
necessitated taking them at a run, the mule 
slipping at every step ; then the narrow nature 
of the trench constantly pushed the feet from the 
stirrups, and at critical moments, when encoun- 
tering several of these disadvantages at once, 
flies irritated one beyond endurance — flies of 
the sleepy, persevering sort which deliberate on 
the bridge of the nose, and consume an unjusti- 
fiable period in passing from one side of the face 
to the other, ever returning to the attack with 
unflagging perseverance. Large standing pools 
in rocky basins, formed in mountain hollows, 
had to be waded through, their sides, high and 
slippery, presenting almost insuperable obstacles 
to exit ; and in one of these we absolutely re- 
mained some minutes, seeing no possible outlet. 
I went at length with a rush at a large, discon- 
nected boulder about three feet high, and was 
rewarded by slipping back into the water, a fate 
which was shared by three of the party who 
subsequently attempted the same feat. 

At 4.30 p.m., having scrambled up a mountain 
torrent as a finish, we arrived at the summit of 
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the K^hest emiaence we (utd yet scaled^ aad I 
sto(^>ed ta repair damages. The sik kwofija 
which I wore as a cover to m j son-hat was torn 
to ribands, the battens were off mj coat, tioa- 
sers were ripped np, and boots ditto. The 
bushe:) and trees in Abyssinia (as in the Soadan) 
are armed with thorns of the stronge^it and most 
tenadoos descriptions, many of them three inches 
in length, and strong in proportion ; any part of 
the person which brashes even against them re- 
mains a certain fixtare, and extrication is a work 
of time. Overhanging boaghs are a firoitfal 
soarce of danger to the traveller either on mole 
or camel, as both brutes will, if seized by a fit of 
obstinacy, or not guided with constant vigilance, 
rash directly under them, endangering the rider's 
eyes, and occasionally leaving him fixed in the 
tree. 

Much has been written of the sagacity and 
surefooted ness of the mule, and I am bound to 
bear witness to the many good qualities of the 
little animals we rode. The manner in which they 
carried, for many consecutive hours, the heavy 
human freights committed to their charge over 
ground and obstacles of a slippery and formida- 
ble nature was certainly wonderful, the more so 
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■■wlieti tlie precarious and iiisutRcient quantity of 
■itlie food they obtained was considered j but I 
pmust also testify to their proverbial obstinacy, and 
when riding in single file I found it impossible 
ho persuade my mule to believe in his rider's 
judgment or to pay the slightest attention to 
my guidance; where his predecessor went he 
would go also, Or, if there existed a beaten track, 

»I found it impossible to make him quit it, 
dlthough ways of undoubted superiority pre- 
sented themselves on either side. In the ascent 
of steep hills, no means of which I was master 
would persuade my mule to keep any interval 

tfrom the one immediately in front, and, as sud- 
den halts were frequent and unavoidable, much 
backing was continually taking place all along 
Jjie line, severely damaging the knees, and in 
many instances becoming unpleasantly dangerous 
when the path wound round unprotected ledges. 

I Two hours more of easy travel along the 
rest of a mountain range brought us to our 
lal ting-place, where I was informed it was de- 
irable I should await the arrival of Barambaras, 
eho was expected on the morrow. We were 
within three hours of Serraraba, bis residence, 
and about an equal distance from Chelga, a con- 
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siderable market-town about twenty miles from 
Gondar the capital. The only Qierit possessed 
by the spot selected by the Abyssiniaa envoy for 
our camping-ground seemed to be the impossl 
bility of obtaining any view from it of th 
surrounding country. We had halted in a basi 
formed in the hills, and the aspect of the tract 
immediately enclosing us waa the most bare aodl 
uninviting we had passed through. My remon- 
strances were met with such scant civility 
caused me to feel that ray protectors were ali 
my mastera, and, although I did not make thi 
discovery for months, it may be as well men. 
tioned here that, either for some mystification oi 
from the national love o£ practical joking, 
route of surpassing difficulty from Wahnaat had' 
been selected ; in fact, we had taken a line across 
the frontier, carefully avoiding the caravan route 
or beaten paths. 

On my return from Chelga to Wahnaat, I kepi 
the highway and found it to be an easy am 
practicable one, but in point of scenery mos 
tame, and affording as great a contrast in thl 
respect to the tour undergone by me aa the 
comfort of the ordinary road presented to the 
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reckless manner in which I had been dragged 
across the country. 

There were no trees in our present abode to 
afford shelter from the bitter blasts which swept 
across the hills ; we were at least eight thousand 
feet above sea-level, and coming from the burn- 
ing plains of the Soudan suffered acutely, and 
from eight p.m. until eight a.m. was a perpetual 
shiver. 

On the following morning we constructed 
temporary huts with the branches of trees, in 
which the headman of a small village in the 
neighbourhood assisted us, bringing the materials 
from some short distance and instructing my 
domestics in the method of forming them. This 
style of temporary residence is much used in the 
kingdom; it has the merit of economy, the mate- 
rials are generally procurable, and the huts easily 
repaired. Our huts were ready in a very short 
time, and these primitive shelters, reared with a 
certain amount of skill, afforded a tolerably 
effectual protection from the powerful rays of. 
the midday sun, but were less useful in shielding 
us from the cold, from which we suffered during the 
night and early morning. Large forked branches 
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were first reared in a triangular shape, on these 
were placed smaller ones, and the whole was 
then covered in with abundance of leaves and 
dry grass. 

On the morning after arrival, I strolled over 
to the adjacent village to thank the headman for 
his civility. It consisted of a few poor thatched 
houses, surrounded by a high reed fence, and, 
like all the residential quarters I had remarked 
in this mountain frontier, was striking from 
comparative poverty with those tenanted by 
Arabs in the Soudan. I was immediately made 
sensible of one of the most prevalent forms of 
Abyssinian industry in the presence of innumer- 
able bees, which buzzed everlastingly around 
me, and seemed in quantity to equal the flies. 
Perched aloft in the trees were dozens of hives, 
oblong constructions of long dried grass, much 
more simple than those in vogue in Europe. 
Honey is a favourite article of diet. Honey 
wine, the universal beverage among the well- 
circumstanced, and the wax form most im- 
portant articles of commerce. Smoke is the 
agent employed to expel the bees from their 
homes when it is thought desirable to clear the 
hives. 
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^^M In one comer of t!ie village I discovered a 

^^ man workiog at a native loom of the most 

priuiiiive sort. The white fabric composed by 

it was of very coarse texture, and of the de- 

»Bcriptiou ordinarily used in the common native 
ootton garment, which is a square of material 
wound around the body, the end thrown across 
the chest and right shoulder, somewhat in the 
fashion of the toga ; this is white, or wliite with 
a broad red stripe down the centre. 

For some days I was beguiled with constant 
reports of the arrival of Barambaras, at present 
the arbiter of my destiny ; but I had already 

tearnt to believe but little I heard, truth not 
leing an Abyssinian characteristic. Unfortunate- 
y, my domestics became all, more or less, un- 
(fell, my cook Mahomed especially so, and 
Ahmed and Fadl el Moula, the linguists, were 
obviously not improved by the change of climate- 
How the natives, with comparatively no clothes, 
endured the fluctuating temperature I could not 
_understand; but I had, years previously, observ- 
the same hardihood amongst the Japanese, 
ffho make but slight diiference in the clothing 
worn during a very hot summer and a very 
cold winter. There are certain similarities be- 
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tween these two races, widely as they are separat- 
ed, and words in the languages are absolutely 
identical, whilst the difference between the Abys- 
sinian and the Western African is immense, both 
in feature and language. The complexion of 
the Abyssinian is undoubtedly brown, and oc- 
casionally black, but I have seen numerous 
instances in which individuals were no more 
deeply bronzed than many a European after 
exposure to an Eastern sun for a lengthened 
period, and the hair I observed to be io equal 
proportions straight or curly. 

On the second day after arrival, whilst en-' 
deavouring to restore some order amongst ray 
things, which had got terribly shaken up by 
mule-travetling, and engaged in separating shirt- 
collars from curry-powder, etc., I became sensl 
ble in my leafy bower of the presence 
strangers, and found that the sweets expose! 
had attracted to me all the bees in the vicinity^ 
which in ao incredibly short space of time con- 
verted my hut into a hive. I was compelIe( 
to light many fires on the floor, and endure 
temporary suffocation, in order to 
intruders, who, however, stung me 
before I was quit of them. 
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To those desirous of cheap living, Abyssinia 
raay be certainly recommended. On inquiring 
the price of various articles, a large sheep was 
offered me for a dollar and a half, a kid for 
three quarters of a dollar ; oxen cost four dollars, 
fowls about fourpence each ; milk, eggs, and 
honey were obtainable for next to nothing. The 
ordinary bread is brown, of tiff or barley, and 
made in large, circular, pancake-like form, about 
one foot and a quarter in diameter, and half an inch 
thick ; it is soft, and the pieces are laid one on 
the top of the other to the number of twenty, 
in baskets made to exactly hold them; whiter 
sorts are made of wheat, in shape like a roll, 
for the more luxurious. But there is an objec- 
tionable habit of flavouring bread with red pep- 
per, which I could not accustom myself to. 
Capsicums and chilis are prominent features in 
Abyssinian food, and are present in almost every 
dish partaken of. 

I was at this period nominally the guest of 
Barambaras; indeed, from the time I entered 
the country I became the guest of the king,, 
exercising hospitality through his representatives. 
The king was, however, I was astonished to 
learn, at a very considerable distance from the 
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capital, liaving taken Jiis departure on a warliki 
expedition to compel tribute from the Southi 
Gallas, a journey of at least a month from my 
present place of abode, and I found, both now, 
and during my slay in the country, that thi 
greater the distance separating the subject froi 
the king the less was the attention paid to thi 
royal mandates. 

As a poor thin fowl was administered to mej 
daily for myself and four domestics, another bi 
tween two lusty interpreters, I naturally turned'l 
to the neighbouring market of Chelga, and soon 
became conversant with the prices of food. Thej 
princely manner in which the envoy had inforni' 
ed me I should find myself entertained was 
fiction, but it was also clear to me that thi 
poverty of the country was great, the habits ol 
the people most simple and primitive, and that a] 
guest with a suite represented a severe tax oni 
an indigent neighbourhood. After the purcbasf 
of a sheep it had to be made one of the familyl 
at night, and guarded inside the hut, or it be. 
came a certain absentee in the morning, thi 
hyenas being bold and vigilant. 

On entrusting my Abyssinian interpreter with 
the first market commission, the change resultinj 
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was brought to rae by Mahomed, a broad gria 
distending his countenance. It consisted of bars 
of solid salt, each about one. foot long, two inches 
broad, and one and a half inch deep ; they are 
worth about four pence, are called ** gallup," and 
form the local currency. It is unadvisable to let 
them fall, or to expose them to damp, otherwise 
they are tolerably durable. Money is rare in 
the land, and barter is principally resorted to in 
business transactions, the difference being squared 
in these salt blocks. 

When Barambaras' return became at length 
a matter of certainty, I found that in place of 
his coming to me I was to go to him. This, it 
was pleasantly represented, arose from his desire 
to entertain me in his ancestral halls for a few 
days, whilst preparing rae, with solicitous care, 
for my further long journey to the king. 

Everything was now hurry and bustle, and the 
short time occupied by me in necessary prepara- 
tion was grudged by the guard, who evidently 
wished to impress me with the importance and 
dignity of the official I was about to face. It 
was two in the afternoon when we quitted our 
camping ground, and a two hours' journey, 
slightly on the descent, brought us opposite 
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'' Serramba," Barambaras' home. Here, oq a 
flat slab of rock, with precipices descending on 
either hand, we halted, whilst messengers were 
sent forward to give notice of our arrival, and 
the delay afforded me ample time to scrutinize 
an Abyssinian noble's domain. 

Separated from the ledge on which I stood by 
a deep chasm, an isolated mountain rose from 
the valley beneath. About two thousand feet in 
height, it tapered slightly from the base towards 
its summit ; the sides, rugged and precipitous, 
were in most places absolutely perpendicular, 
and fell in a straight line from its dizzy heights 
to the depths below. A few shrubs crowned its 
crest, and a solitary palm overhanging the north- 
em side, waved in the distance ; beyond these 
but little vegetation graced its form, and the 
grass which thinly clothed its upper portion was 
yellow and arid. On the east and south grim 
black rocks alone presented an inhospitable and 
impenetrable front, and its general aspect was 
bleak and barren. In extent it was probably 
half a mile long, by one-eighth of a mile broad, 
and looked a model robbers' stronghold. A 
deep valley surrounded it, and this was in turn 
enclosed by endless mountains running in pic- 
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mresque and crossing ranges. Habitations were 
'■nowhere visible, but a watch-tower and rude 
loopholed wall ran along the face fronting us. 

Serrainba was an excellent specimen of the 
Abyssinian rock-fortress, of which there are 

■ many in the kingdom. Selected on account of 

■ natural features favourable to isolation, and 
^ added to by man's ingenuity in such manner as to 

irender them impregnable to assault from those 
■without, and most difficult to escape from by 
phose within, they have been used in the past for 
ihe most cruel and tyrannical purposes. Many of 
^hem constitute the state prisons of the country, 
but it is needless to say that the guardian of one 
bf these strongholds has unquestioned power to 
people it with such poor wretches as may be 
pbnoxious to his interests, as well as with 
riminala who may have justly incurred the 
[tetribution of the law. The miserable prisoners 
*on these mounts drag out a sad and hopeless 
existence, terminated only when the fortune of 
^^war may throw down their captor from his seat 
^^bf power, or when in some fit of maddened 
^^Hrunkenness he may order their weary durance to 
^^■je curtailed by a death of violence. The putting 
^^K»ut of eyes, the lopping of limbs, the sewing up 
^^M VOL. 
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in damp skins to be afterwards exposed to tbe 
son, with an ocamonal more wholesale massacre, 
are all the everlastingly recorring features in 
pai^t Ab3'f«inian history. It is to be trosted that 
contact with foreign nations may imbae die 
people with a gradaal distaste for violence and 
an increased respect for homan life, and that the 
holocaust of victims sacrificed by Theodoras at 
Magdala may be the last large offering of that 
description.* The ancient custom of imprisoning 
all members of the royal family on a similar 
f ^rtrcHs^ DamOy has been abandoned, bat in 
C'arlicr history it is on record that as many as 
five hundred at a time were held in life-long 
ainfinemcnt, their only crimes being regal 
dcHcant and possible ambition. 

On r>nc occasion, when subsequently rather 
inrlignantly remarking on my detention, Daiossa 
Alulu significantly rejoined that in his opinion 
fortune might have treated me much more 
hardly, and that, had accident placed a traveller 
in the hands of many a native chieftain, there 
would have been nothing more heard on the 

* Thr(50 hiindrod wore massacred on that occasion by the 
royal lioro in a drunken fit. 
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subject, but his guns, etc., would have changed 
proprietors. 

Before any farther advance could be made 
Barambaras' officer, who had been that morning 
sent to conduct me, signified that it would be 
necessary to leave all mules, baggage, &c., at this 
spot, insisting that they would be carefully 
attended to and our effects brought on by 
porters. When the path by which I was to 
proceed, and which I now for the first time saw, 
was pointed out to me, I fully concurred in the 
necessity of this measure, as it was a mere 
slippery track formed by use along the face of 
the rock, descending most steeply and only possible 
by constant curves. I therefore resigned myself 
to the position, abandoned my belongings, and 
prepared for the descent. After a certain 
distance traversed with less grace than agility, 
and executed by the worthy dragoman principally 
in a sitting position, I became aware of a narrow 
connecting causeway joining our present halting- 
place and the opposite rocky fortress ; this was a 
sort of wedge between the two mountains, and was 
obviously of artificial construction and of but a 
few feet in width, presenting from afar the 

p2 
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mppeMraaat of & xnsre ^bs. I pissei or^r this 

ceniLbLe 12^ Sie opposre siie hzltiI die iratch- 
tower I had bef j-re coserred was reicihed, and 
an opporacJiT aBbrded for ihe rec^Tery of one's 
bresdiu The las: p^rDoa of ihe pi^i^ tried 
Aluzied Efiendi vesr sererelT, and }>e i^^quired 
modi '^ piddng up ** at ixs oonduaon. 

On arnral ai this point it became obvious that 
a certain amount of state oeranonv awaited mv 
introdaction to my entertainer, for an additional 
escort suddenly made Its appearance in four bare 
and dirty pipers, who forthwith produced most 
melancholy sounds from an instrument somewhat 
resembling a flageolet. These headed the 
procession in the midst of which I was placed, 
and we then crawled along about a mile an hour 
in order to keep a species of union with the 
lugubrious strains, which were shockingly 
wheezy and in painfully slow time. How long 
it took us to complete the few hundred yards 
leading to Barambaras' dwelling I cannot say, 
but the time seemed endless, and dusk was fall- 
ing when we arrived. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Barambaras, " The Key of the Frontier *' — My House — ^The 
Village — Second Interview — Wine — Kissing — Sensa- 
tional — A Hut Interior — Evening at Serramba — Ants. 

rpHE house to which I was conducted was not 

-^ certainly calculated to impress me with an 
overwhelming sense of the owner's importance. 
1 found myself ushered into a conical-roofed 
ordinary circular hut about twenty feet in diame- 
ter, with an excessively dirty piece of cotton stuff 
acting as a door or screen before the entrance. 
At the farther end, sitting cross-legged on a 
divan, was my host ; I ought to say squatting, for 
I know no other expression which conveys the 
position adopted, and as the former posture is in 
general use amongst Mussulman neighbours it is 
carefully eschewed by the Christian Abyssinian, 
who, in preference, sits down with his legs tucked 
under him. 
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Of medium height, with a rather well-featuredy 
dark-complexioned face, but heavy and undecid- 
ed in expression (his age was probably thirty), 
my host was clothed in a loose jacket, mauve in: 
colour, of mixed silk and cotton stuff, with bell- 
shaped, gilt buttons ; this surmounted an under- 
linen tunic, which, with the rest of his apparel, 
was white, — that is to say, it might have been. As 
he did not rise, or indeed attempt to do so dur- 
ing our interview, acknowledging my presence 
only with a bow, I can give but an imperfect de- 
scription of his lower apparel, but it seemed to 
consist of long, loose drawers. On no occasion 
did I see any other Abyssinian similarly clad, and 
I can only attribute his departure from the or- 
dinary garments in use by a desire to impress 
me with the magnificence of his wardrobe, 
which had a suspiciously foreign appearance. 
By his side on the divan ready to his hand repos- 
ed a long, straight sword in a red leather 
scabbard. The divan was covered with one of 
the well-known pile rugs, on which was depicted 
a very tawny lion, whilst a carpet about a yard 
in width led up the centre of the room, on either 
side of which were the members of his household 
also squatting. Standing around the walls were 
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massed dusky warriors armed with all sorts of 
guns, obviously placed with a view to effect and to 
exhibit the extent of his armoury ; a near inspec- 
tion of many of these weapons led me to the' be- 
lief that leathern strips entered largely into their 
composition, and that much of their apparent 
cohesion of stock and barrel was deceptive and 
temporary. 

A special domestic was stationed on his left 
hand, wiping him down with a long black mule 
tail, and, as the room was unpleasantly crowded 
with dark humanity and flies, this office was no 
sinecure. I shivered, however, when subsequent- 
ly,* in a moment of extreme condescension, he 
enjoined this retainer to pay similar attentions to 
me. 

On entering I advanced up the centre of the 
room and made him a bow which he returned ; 
he, however, offered me no seat on an equality 
with his own, but waved me to a position on his 
right hand. From this I at once understood that 
it was his intention to assume regal dignity, and 
he was indeed throughout the interview addressed 
as king, and had a right to that title in the land 
in which he was an hereditary chief. Malek, or 
Melek, signifies a king in Arabic, Hebrew, Hin- 
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dostani, and Abyssinian, and in this country is a 
title enjoyed by many, Johannes himself claiming 
the designation of Malek Malook, or King of 
Kings of Ethiopia; the term is, however, peculiar 
in its application, and is usually connected with 
hereditary and territorial holdings. On a subse- 
quent occasion when Ahmed, who was always 
txiost anxious to flatter, spoke of the minister the 
Ras Areya to his son as the Melek Areya, he 
was at once corrected and brought back to the 
term Ras. Ras in Abyssinian, as in Arabic, 
means the head. My present guardian was 
named Bito ; he was the hereditary chief of Ser- 
ramba and Barramba, hence his general designa- 
tion of Barambaras. 

He opened with a polite speech, and then 
went on to inform me that he had only that mo- 
ment returned from a long journey ; but, after a 
short period given to the amenities, he branched 
off into a long pompous harangue in which 
asperity predominated. He stated that he had 
received no authority from his master King 
Johannes to allow me to travel through his do- 
minions, that the Governor-General had sent him 
neither letter nor civilities (^.^., presents), which he 
considered a slight to his position. He himself 
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was a monarch, and, as the ruler of the frontier, 
was the key of the country. During this ad- 
dress his sentences came as it were in puffs, and 
the concluding assertion of his lofty position was 
made with much haughtiness of demeanour ; his 
chest was thrown forward and grew inflated with 
dignity, his chin rose in the air, and the general 
display of hisperson seemed to require much space. 
I had seen the same thing attempted at home on a 
less perfect scale, and had ever considered it an 
over-estimated performance ; it was, I subsequent- 
ly discovered, the border chief's favourite pose on 
all occasions requiring dignity. 

Allowing a sufficient interval to elapse for his 
spirit to return from the lofty regions to which it 
had soared, I replied that I had imagined that 
the envoy would have been able to frank the 
route as far as the king, that I was the bearer of 
letters and presents to his majesty, and that I had 
been already much delayed by his absence from 
his post, &c., &c., so that I now trusted to him 
to expedite my forward progress. 

This terminated our interview, during which 
my interpreters had acted fairly well ; still there 
was a desire on the part of the Abyssinian 
linguist to make my answers and demands so 
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pleasant to Barambaras as to deprive them of a 
great deal of their force, and it was clear that 
the imposing regal state had had its due influence 
on him. 

A return march to the same melancholy 
strains brought me to a large house allotted a» 
my residence, and a smaller one to the right 
of it devoted to my interpreters ; but no ac- 
commodation had been considered necessary for 
my domestics, who, for the present, it was 
obvious would have to occupy the same abode 
as myself. They had already suffered much 
from the change of temperature, and Mahomed 
the cook was seriously ill. I therefore determined 
not to risk farther possible sickness by exposure 
to the night winds, and distributed them around 
the hut, occupying myself the centre. 

It was one of the largest huts I had yet seen^ 
being fully thirty feet in diameter. Small branches 
interlaced composed its outer sides, and the lofty 
conical roof was supported in the interior by 
four tolerably upright trees, which formed a sort 
of inner space, in which I placed my bed. The 
walls were, I was sorry to find, far from being in 
good repair, and several apertures acted both as 
ventilators and a means for the gratification of 
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the curiosity of my neighbours ; for my house was 
but one of several which formed a small village 
from which I was separated by an open space in 
front of my entrance doorway, there being as 
usual neither door nor windows. It was quite 
dark when I arrived ''at home," so leaving 
further investigations for the morrow, my mind 
being at rest on the subject of my effects, which I 
found strewn about the ground, I retired for my 
first night's repose in Serramba. 



JOURNAL. 

February 1st. — At seven a.m. a present of milk,, 
bread, and a jar of honey wine made its 
appearance from Barambaras, and about nine 
o'clock I started for another interview, having 
previously arranged a visit for that hour* 
On examining the situation by daylight I found 
that the open space in front of my house faced 
some gradually descending broken ground, which 
at the distance of about fifty yards terminated 
abruptly in an abyss ; across this and opposite to 
me rose a chain of mountains dotted about with 
a few widely separated husbandmen's dwellings* 
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At my back a road led past my house to the 
chiefs abode, and behind this the ground rose 
slightly for possibly a hundred yards, covered 
with a sweet-scented shrub bearing a yellow 
flower (the ''tingueet"), when it fell again in a 
sheer perpendicular descent of two thousand feet. 
The village of which I was a member consisted 
of about twenty dwellings, one being of solid 
stone ; I was not, however, at the time aware of a 
fact of which I very shortly became cognisant, 
viz,, that this village was the state-prison of 
the province of Chelga. 

One tolerably large tree graced the spot, and 
gave a thin shade not far from the house oc- 
cupied by the dragoman and Abyssinian linguist ; 
this was a favourite lounging-place, and a 
rendezvous for the small boys of the village 
previous to indulging in their various youthful 
sports, in addition to supplying a point of 
vantage to a priest who held forth each Sabbath. 
It was a gum-tree, and the thickened fluid ran off 
and stuck about it in large lumps ; gum is very 
abundant in Abyssinia, and is largely ex- 
ported. 

On reaching the chiefs house I found the 
potentate surrounded with the same imposing 
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state as on the previous day ; he had absolutely 
increased it, and on this occasion two fly-flappera 
graced the scene, whilst I noticed refreshments in 
preparation amongst the domestics arranged 
about the ground. 

In answer to a request which I made to be in- 
formed definitely as to my forward progress in the 
direction of the king of kings, he replied that 
it was beyond his jurisdiction to let me 
proceed until he was in possession of a despatch 
containing the royal permission for my journey. 
Unfortunately, as the king was far distant in the 
Galla country, this might possibly entail a delay of 
two months, before which he did not suppose 
my departure could possibly take place. 

Feeling very angry, I asked why this had not 
been conveyed to me at Wahnaat when it was in 
my power to return to Gallabat and await the 
answer in a friendly land, and I then demanded 
that I might return to that town until the arrival 
of the king's permission to travel in his territories. 
This he firmly declined. 

" But you are aware," I said, *' that you are 
making a prisoner of an envoy, an act which no 
nation laying any pretensions to honour can 
commit." 
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" If you please to consider yourself a prisoner 
3^ou can do so ; I consider you ray guest." 

He then added to my disgust by informing me 
that, as his writer was absent, the despatch could 
not be written for two days. 

The Abyssinian envoy had from the first 
moment of the interview been clearly useless, and 
the supposition that in returning with him my 
way through the country would be made com- 
paratively easy was obviously delusive. It was, 
unhappily, late to make this discovery ; he was 
slavishly in fear of Barambaras, and utterly 
repudiated all notion of action without his 
consent, and I subsequently drew from my 
interpreter that he had very much overrated his 
social position when acting as envoy in the Soudan, 
and was utterly without power or influence in 
the country. 

I felt that I was in a trap. What the object in 
detaining me might be I could not determine ; 
there were many possible reasons ; but the idea 
of being shut up for two months on this hill 
withoutsport, books,or companionship, surrounded 
l)y a crowd of howling, miserable, naked creatures 
who spent hours squatting around, staring at 
and mocking ray every raovement, was a very 
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painful perspective; indeed, unpleasant political 
complications might keep me here indefinitely. It 
was perfectly clear that little was to be hoped 
from the operation of scruples of honour, and 
they held me tight enough. 

I made one desperate effort with considerable 
vehemence to enforce the necessity of my pro- 
gress, but it was clearly either beyond his power 
<^r his will to comply, and the utmost concession 
I could obtain was that the writer should be 
be sent for immediately, the missive concocted, 
and couriers urged on night and day with this 
and the return despatch. 

Honey wine was produced in order to calm 
the conversation which had become a little 
heated, and I found myself grasping a pint 
decanter of the fluid by the neck, each guest 
being provided with a vessel of that description 
in place of glasses, and pouring it from the 
bottle down the throat. I was presented with a 
green one as a mark of honour, the remainder 
being white. A portion of the liquid contained in 
each vessel was first poured by a servant into 
the palm of his hand and drunk, to re-assure us 
against foul play. Conversation was resumed on 
general topics, and I remained some time dis- 
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ooarsing of Christian customs in European lands^ 
the Abyssinian being, above all things, at once 
anxioos to impress the fact of his Christianity. 

When I eventually took leave, and on my road 
home looked around the circumscribed area 
which was to serve me for my wanderings for 
some time to come, I felt a sort of anxious 
longing to wipe the whole spot from my sight 
and my memory at once. It was an impatience 
which I soon subdued, and which my dragoman 
never felt, — for him captivity had been robbed 
of half its terrors since the development of 
unlimited honey wine. 

I have omitted hitherto to notice the invari- 
able habit of kissing which prevails amongst male 
Abyssinians as an ordinary form of greeting. I 
had been much struck by its constant recurrence 
on the route from Wahnaat, it being obviously 
the proper thing on meeting a friend to throw 
the arms around his neck and indulge in oscula- 
tory performances, not once but repeatedly ; one 
man I considered had been kissed at least forty 
times in one day. They have the authority of the 
Bible for the custom, so I suppose it cannot be 
so nasty as it looks. 

In the evening my two interpreters expressed 
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a desire to be allowed to pay a visit to Baram- 
baras sans Cdrimonie, they having obtained a clue 
to his character which they thought might be 
turned to advantage, but which it was preferable 
I should remain outwardly unaware of. From 
their description given to me afterwards, the 
mighty chieftain, under the influence of the 
absinthe with which they were accompanied, 
unbent considerably, stated that the absence of 
the writer was a joke, and promised to despatch 
a courier on the next day. This was something 
gained if carried oui. 

February 2nd. — After a night passed in re- 
volving my position in my mind during a con- 
siderable portion of it, I determined to try the 
effect of a present on the stubborn spirit of my 
guardian. He had shown vexation at having been 
ignored by the Governor-General in this respect, 
and, aware of the exceedingly grasping disposition 
generally attributed to the Abyssinian, I sent my 
emissaries with injunctions to approach the 
subject quietly and bid high for an immediate 
passage to the king. 

It was dusk when they re-appeared and to my 
surprise threw themselves on their kneea before 
me; they theu commenced, in a low and impres- 
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sive voice, a short but obviously previously 
prepared speech, the one repeating the words of 
the other: "Father, we are prisoners; we 
can neither advance nor recede. Mussulmans, 
we are in a hostile land, and we are thank- 
ful for your wish to free us by the sacrifice 
of money ; we have done our best to aid your 
wishes, but it is fruitless and we must remain." 
They then silently and suddenly arose and 
vanished. This had a fine melodramatic smack, 
but I think much of it was induced by tempo- 
rary excitement brought about by a strong 
previous preparation for the undertaking; and 
then the Soudanee dearly loves mystification and 
intrigue, and I am sure the trouble I had at all 
times to extract any sense from the information 
given me on the route by interpreters and 
servants was incredible, and their inventive 
powers were absolutely endless. Well ! this 
scheme was a failure; the courier was despatched, 
but, until his return with an answer, there was 
nothing now but the exercise of patience. 

February Srd. — An ox and other edibles ar- 
rived, but no fruit or vegetables. No agriculture 
is practised beyond the cultivation of grain and a 
few coarse roots grown for the cattle, which are the 
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liusband man's principal care, and are valuableias 
meat and for the sake of their skins. To the 
absence of vegetables I was forced to grow 
accustomed. Whilst writing ray journal this 
evening, I could not avoid thinking how strange 
my hut would appear to anyone in a more civil- 
ized country. The centre of the dwelling was 
occupied by my bed, which was surrounded by 
a ring of portmanteaus (one of which was my 
table), gun-cases, boxes, &c., the latter covered 
with untanned hide for durability ; jars of honey, 
jars of pepper, jars of honey wine, and baskets 
of bread stood around the sides on the ground, 
whilst in one corner were kitchen utensils, and 
in another the mule saddles of the whole party 
were piled up ; here were horse saddles, there 
the presents for King Johannes ; whilst hanging 
aloft was a sort of butcher's shop, the slaughter- 
ed ox, cut up into various portions, forming an 
unpleasant but necessary feature in the adorn- 
ment of my residence. A long tent-pole was in 
handiness near the entrance to bar it at dusk, 
for at first all the mules of the village used to 
patter in at night, and bend over me in my bed, 
sniffing at ray recumbent form. I resented the 
intrusion, not even mollified at the interest they 
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totk in a foreigner, until I was told that ray 
house had been formerly a stable, and that they 
naturally looked upon me as the intruder ; after- 
wards I thought it better to spare them the 
indignity of being turned out of their own house 
by barring them out. 

My greatest luxury at this time was the pos- 
session of an unlimited supply of candles, of 
which I had laid in at Gallabat a large stock. 
These primitive people had no candles or light 
save fire, yet they strangely enough sat up al- 
most invariably until a late hour, chatting and 
laughing. 

February 4th. — I paid a friendly visit to Ba- 
rambaras, and took him a bottle of orange 
Curagoa — I confess with lingering steps and a 
spirit of self-sacrifice — I possessed but two. I 
had, however, great objects to attain, for I want* 
ed a kitchen built, and a few additions made to 
our general comfort. 

In the evening a heavy storm moved slowly 
across the hill ; clouds in dense masses buried 
the mountain peaks in obscuring folds, and drift- 
ed in thick vapoury columns along the valley ; 
thunder rolled with a mighty roar through the 
resounding hollows, and dazzling lightnings 
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blazed into their depths. Passing from east to 
west, it at length arrived where the sun was 
setting with evening glory behind a range of 
distant heights. At first projecting only a dark- 
ened shadow across the upper portion of the 
solar disc, it gradually encroached and thickened 

I into a pall of black, overhanging gloom, and as 
iits massive volume closed around in growing 
bpacity and continuous crashing sound, the slow- 
ly sinking orb of molten fire retreated in a crira- 
I eon glow beneath. 

Whilst yet the muttering sounds of distant 
thunder lived in the air, and the receding storm 
drew off its warring elements towards the west, 
a silvery moon shone brightly forth, glinting the 
outlined peaks below, and flooding the eastern 
hills with soft white light ; stars shyly one by 
one peeped forth from the last lingering clouds; 
and, as the deep blue sky replaced retreating 
darkness, the lustrous zodiac drew out its count- 
less hosts in radiant clusters, and planets, dazzling 
in their nearer orbits, traced brilliant paths across 
the azure vault, until tlie whole heavens grew 
rich with night's glittering beauty. 

At 11.30 p.m. I awoke in horror and agony, 
and some minutes elapsed before I could realize 
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what was happening. Bitten over with a foroe 
and violence never experienced from any known 
nocturnal tormentor, I began to believe Abyssinia 
must be the home in real life of some of those 
hideous insects of colossal mould which make 
night hideous to clowns in pantomimes. Hastily 
lighting a lantern — a feat rendered nearly im- 
possible owing to the instant attack made on my 
hand — I found bed, table, boxes, and ground 
covered by huge ants, ants in millions, big ants 
and little ants, all ceaselessly in motion, the 
larger ones three-quarters of an inch long ; the 
bite of these causes exquisite pain, and is so 
vicious that in removing the insect the head is 
left fixed in the flesh. It was very difficult to 
clear them from one's person, and eflFect a change 
of clothes — a proceeding which had to be gra- 
dually performed outside the house. Then there 
remained the task of driving them from the hut ; 
for this there exists but one eflfective means, viz., 
to light fires about the ground and around all 
articles in their possession. After perseverance 
in this course, the interior of my house present- 
ing meantime the appearance of a Lilliputian 
bivouac, in about two hours their retreat was as 
magical as their advent. 
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I had discovered by this time that in my pre- 
sent abode retirement for the purpose of rest 
included many possibilities besides sleep. Tired 
out by protracted and inglorious contests waged 
against superior numbers of the remorseless fly 
during the day, I found a brood of latent foes, 
which, selecting as their period of action the 
human being's period of repose, awoke into life 
at night, and did not go home at morning. The 
acrobatic flea, the pugnacious ant, corpulent and 
unprincipled-looking spiders, highly-scented cock- 
roaches, and long-tailed rats, kept me in a con- 
stant state of nocturnal activity, and furnished a 
clue to my neighbours' restlessness ; then mules 
walked in and sniflfed, dogs and donkeys did the 
same, and goats, with their short patter, patter, 
also came and contemplated me with solemn 
interest. 

I had been provided before starting for Abys- 
sinia with a patent powder against fleas, and a 
valuable specific against Bs. I had been told 
that it was an excellent thing to rub oneself all 
over with camphor-ball before seeking one's 
couch, and that a wash of eau-de-Cologne was 
indispensable ; but, reduced to action, these reme- 
dies became somewhat tedious, and I found the 
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most effectual defence was provided by putting 
oneself into a large cotton bag, drawing the 
string round the neck, and then camphoring the 
face ; this left one free to engage the larger 
quadrupeds, whom, however, I subsequently de- 
feated more effectually by barring the entrance 
with a tent-pole. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Religious Topics — Chelga — Mj Dragoman — Backsheesh — 
Mahomed — ^Pilgrimages to Jerusalem — Banquet — ^Boys' 
Sports — ^Women. 

FEBRUARY 5th.— I wished to forward some 
letters to Gallabat by a servant of ShSk 
Salih's, who had accompanied me, but his de- 
parture was negatived by my entertainer, whom 
I visited on the 9th. He was on this occasion 
very affable, gave my messenger leave to go, 
then thought I could spare him some Winchester 
cartridges. I sent him, on return to my house, 
fifty, and on inquiry I found that the envoy, in 
order to gain the chief's good graces, had made 
him a present of the Winchester rifle given him 
at Keddarif by the Governor-General. 

The conversation at these interviews was at 
first uninteresting. Barambaras, being extremely 
heavy, and considering reticence more dignified 
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xn^ InCi^mLj : i;L7iirxIj, ilac^ lie spas aa 
Tfhxh ii* 'y.iil'.f :2:aT-rrie ttst^ d*'^. xaii prtnci- 
y^^j z^cszx'jzA :cje*. *1*^ iii icaaca ie xnxbent 

fpT* rr.^ *t4:r:r-:r :2:ai Wesiera CirasarLs had no 
y7^;px^^'jr^^, cr r^I^::25 law? oa the sabjecl of 
v^I«f>5on of ?»i. Whli rhe Aby^ssmian Coptic 
Clir»*Iaa the Moaic cbEerrasces remain in fall 
ifft^.^ hiA their re!igi>a embraces the tenets of 
fy/th Jew and Gentile. It was extremely diffi- 
colt Uj meet Barambaras on religions topics with 
any •atUrfactory resulL Both Chrisuans, we 
vjcw'j^l matters from perfectly different stand- 
|K;int»9 and as he was a fair spedmen of the 
Abyssinian, piquing himself much on the observ- 
ance of his duty to his God and his country, it 
gavo me an excellent insight into the working 
of the native faith on the native mind. It was 
obvious, in the first place, that the absence of 
any external sign of baptism or badge of Chris- 
tianity on ray person was accounted a grievous 
deficiency, and raised doubts as to whether I 
Imd been baptized at all j when 1 assured him, 
or rather his surrounding satellites, of the fact — 
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for although he spoke little, they spoke much — 
and explained the manner in which the rite is 
celebrated in England, it was universally agreed 
that it was an imperfectly performed ceremony, 
and, taking pity on my unregenerate condition, 
it was kindly intimated that an opportunity 
would be shortly afforded me of undergoing a 
more thorough form, should I desire it. They 
were better pleased with the subsequent rite 
of confirmation, which in a certain sense coin- 
cides with their secondary baptismal immersions. 
But they found it difficult to realize a sacred 
ceremony without a corresponding outward sym- 
bol, and baptism and the blue cord are, in the 
Abyssinian mind, inseparable. In the use of 
sponsors, when bearing gifts, they at once ac- 
quiesced ; in their moral significance they took 
no interest. 

Of course, the fact of my partaking of food 
prepared by Mussulmans was a wearing thorn in 
Barambaras' side, and often at Serramba, as my 
interpreter was a Mahomedan, and this delin- 
quency could not be politely reproved before, 
or rather through him, gestures of horror and 
disgust were made in strong stage asides, with 
grimaces and looks conveying their conviction of 
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ar/] phj for m j iginonaoe or iodiSenKioe. piirmte 
orders had been conveved to mv cook that the 
ccFfTee'pot used by me was not to be employed 
by my Mahomedan retainers. The Toi^ish 
custom of ooffee-drinking is oocdemned also by 
the Abymnian as a habit of effeminate laxary, 
but their desire to draw a strong line of demar- 
cation between the followers of the two faiths is 
80 great as to entail the prohibition of any prac- 
tice pertaining to the Moslem. Non-observance 
of fast-days was constantly commented upon, 
nor was it wonderful, as the native is most strict 
on the subject, and taking a sterner view of duty 
than the Mahomedan — who terminates his ab- 
stinence at sunset, and makes amends for aus- 
terity of life during the day by compensatory 
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revel during the night —perseveres in self-denial 
during the entire twenty-four hours. 

I am convinced that judgment was entered 
against me, and that upon the whole summing 
up I was viewed as but little better than the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet with whom I consorted ; in 
fact, driven to despair by my numerous moral 
shortcomings, I was asked in what an English- 
man's faith consisted, and when I endeavoured 
to point out that integrity of conduct was honour- 
ed before mere outward forms, I was most cer- 
tainly not understood. I propounded the em- 
bodiment of a just man's life as conveyed in the 
simple precepts of " Fear God, honour the king, 
love thy neighbour as thyself," and I was incom- 
prehensible. 

Much natural jealousy also existed at the 
union between the Mahomedan and the Western 
Christian, and it seemed to them doubtless desir- 
able that political enmity should be inseparable 
from religious differences, and that a feud of 
faith should unite all Christians against their 
Moslem hereditary foe. 

A more open subject of conversation was provid- 
ed by the guns and wines produced in European 
kingdoms. These were both themes of admiration 
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with my host, though touched upon by me with a 
certain reserve and delicacy ; for I could not help 
feeling that there was a personal application in 
his praise when he became enthusiastic on the 
merits of a certain Lancaster of mine, and that he 
was as zealous to appropiate my worldly goods 
as he was to ameliorate my soul's welfare. 

But rarely was he moved to mirth ; one of the 
few occasiotis on which I succeeded in making 
him laugh arising from my confession that I had 
no wife or children. This struck him in such a 
ludicrous light that it was long before he 
subsided into gravity, an arbitrary conclusion 
which he was pleased to form constituting the 
excellence of his joke. Much wine was consum- 
ed at these visits, and unless extremely fond of 
the beverage it was desirable to make a decanter- 
ful last as long as possible, for on being emptied 
it was immediately carried off and refilled. 
Though not exhilarating, this concoction has a 
heavy soporific effect, and^ is productive of full- 
sized headaches and an erratic gait. 

The messengers departed in the evening for 
Chelga with Fadl el Moula, who also obtained 
leave for two or three days to go to the market 
town and take the general washing (for there was 
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no water in any quantity in Serramba), there 
being many Mahomedans resident in that dis- 
trict, to which they are almost entirely confin- 
ed ; but no permission was extended to the mes- 
senger to return to Gallabat, Barambaras hav- 
ing, I was informed, again changed his intentions. 
So, disgusted with these delays, I gave my 
budget of letters to the interpreter, enjoining 
him to find a trustworthy man who would for a 
fair remuneration conceal them about his per- 
son and carry them across the frontier to Galla- 
bat for transmission to Kartoum and England. 

There was a report to-day that King Johannes 
was on his road to Adowa or Adua in the N.E. 

r 

of Tigr^, but I considered it unworthy of cre- 
dence. 

The town of Chelga consists of a series of vil- 
lages at small distances from each other, holding 
conjointly a weekly market at the largest and 
most important of them. The market is one of 
the most considerable in Abyssinia, and extends 
over two days. It is held in a plain at the foot of 
a long range of hills, and here Christian and Mus- 
sulman mix freely together, the latter being 
tolerated as a business necessity arising from the 
trade extending across the frontier to the Soudan, 
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ai.^0 Vy v;o ::.a: ht retainers wc^ili no: be im- 
]jro'*^A \/j \:.'z\z riiOn^iOLCUi exifience. Ahmed's 
ciot?-';-: V:;.'a:. alrealv :o haiis l^oselv from the 
hu^'fXfj'A z]rii]jVic:iy of hii diet and the absence of 
fluid aid-, to ariimation. Honey wine, pleasing at 
flr^.t, r-,oorj lor,t much of its charm, and the 
hn]t]f\]f:H sont him were constantl}* insufficient in 
'juantity and wanting in vigour. The companion- 
fvfji[i (ff the Abyssinian interpreter had, moreover, 
T'CHiduced to certain pecuniary troubles, for the 
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would-be astute Ahmed was no match for his 
more cunning comrade, and I observed that the 
property of which he was originally possessed 
was gradually changing proprietorship. I am 
sure that much anxious thought exercised his 
mind as to how I could be made available for 
the relief of his necessities without demanding a 
loan, his pay having been already anticipated. 
At length on the 12th the attack was unmasked 
by the appearance of F^dl el Moula, who, unroll- 
ing a rusty old pea-jacket, displayed this and an 
ancient revolver to my marvelling gaze. 

*'Therewas no doubt," he said, ''that mollifying 
and securing the good offices of Barambaras was 
most important, converting a half disguised foe 
into a zealous friend. To this end what so 
effectual as presents; to an Abyssinian presents 
and affection were convertible terms. Ahmed and 
he had both long felt that for me to sacrifice my 
arms and clothes would be undignified and 
repugnant to my feelings, yet we had unfortu- 
nately come unprovided with presents for 
Barambaras ; now, therefore, was the moment 
for a devoted follower to come forward, and, 
throwing all selfish affection for the pea-jacket 
or tenderness for a specially proved weapon 
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aside, Ahmed had determined to rise to the 
height of the necessary sacrifice, and, for a modest 
pecuniary equivalent, I should be the present 
proprietor of these valued articles, undoubted in 
their efficacy in subduing the hostility and 
awakening the gratitude of our sotnewhat trucu- 
lent guardian. These were possibly, more than 
any others, admirably selected presents for a 
warrior prince." 

I ought to have felt much moved by this 
disinterested conduct; it happens not to every 
man to secure the aflfection of his followers, 
willing even to strip themselves of trusted 
belongings for his sake ; but the ludicrous notion 
of the " key of the frontier," pompous and 
intolerant of foreign customs, swaggering on the 
war-path in Ahmed's pea-jacket amused me al- 
most as much as the charming eflfrontery of the 
oflfer. 

"No," I said, *'Fadl el Moula, no, this must not 
be ; there is another form of present more loved 
by the Abyssinian, which, if necessary, I will be- 
stow. Return, therefore, these proposed gifts, and 
long may the worthy Ahmed inhabit the jacket 
and retain undischarged the revolver I I cannot 
consent to a sacrifice which would place his 
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-valued person at the mercy of the winds, and 
withdraw from him the means of protection in 
future possible peril." 

A second attempt was made shortly after with 
an aged rifle, which I was told Barambaras 
pined for; and yet a third time one evening 
Ahmed came hastily to me to mention that a 
man was waiting in his hut from the chief, 
anxiously wishing to take back the weapon. 
Tired with his pertinacity, I told him that I could 
not give rubbish even to an Abyssinian, and that 
if he was anxious to conciliate the gentleman he 
must send it as a gift from himself. 

February Vlth. — A tremendously high wind in 
the morning, which made the dust in my house 
almost unbearable. Some men in the afternoon 
made their appearance and commenced the 
construction of my domestic oflSces ; later in the 
day I was delighted with the arrival of a 
messenger from Gallabat, who brought me 
English newspapers. This was my first European 
news since December. 

February l^th. — Barambaras is certainly not a 
man who understands how to make captivity less 
irksome ; possibly he does not possess the inclina- 
tion. He has issued an order that the messenger 
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who arrived yesterday shall quit the fort and camp 
at some distance outside ; the only reason I can 
assign for this action being the calculation that 
I shall be deprived by it of any means of 
returning an answer to the communications 
brought by them. The other messenger has not 
yet been allowed to depart; it was therefore 
fortunate that, not trusting in his good faith, I 
had empowered Fadl el Moula to forward my 
previous letters in a private manner. I have 
twice signified my wish to go in search of sport, 
but on each occasion have received as a reply 
that it would be too fatiguing for my health, for 
which he was responsible. As this was followed 
by a derisive grunt from surrounding satellites, 
comprehension of a high order was not requisite 
to understand that a refusal to go off the moun- 
tain was conveyed. 

February 14/A. — An Abyssinian officer invaded 
my hut this morning, informing me that he was 
appointed to accompany the messenger back to 
Gallabat, and that they might really take their 
departure that day. Some stores which I sent 
for he then impressed upon me he would spe- 
cially take care of on the return journey. Of 
course this meant *' backsheesh." The chief of 
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the market at Chelga next appeared, and spent 
nauch time in making me understand that he had 
an eye ever open to my interests in the pur- 
chases made for me in the market. Of course, 
** backsheesh.*' A gentleman in a turban, of 
religious proclivities, who carried for my investi- 
gation the Bible of an adjacent monastery, fol- 
lowed — "backsheesh." Then came an indi- 
vidual who seemed, from the explanation given 
me, to oscillate between a Mahomedan high 
priest and Arabic writer to Barambaras. He 
honoured me with the information that he had 
interpreted into that language the letter from 
King Johannes to the Governor-General; was 
not this worthy of recognition? "Backsheesh." 
He, however, was possessed of apparently reli- 
able news, to the effect that the king was in the 
Galla country still, and that Ras Areya, his prin- 
cipal councillor and general at present with him, 
had determined in about a month's time to visit 
Barambaras. Ras Areya was Governor-General 
of this and the adjacent provinces, and the pro- 
posed visit, I heard, was anticipated with the 
reverse of satisfaction by Barambaras, as he was 
in arrear with the taxation of the district com- 
mitted to his charge, which would on this occa- 
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sion have to be accounted for. I also received 
the intelligence without pleasure, as it was con- 
jectured to be not improbable that the Ras would 
be deputed by the monarch to deal summarilj 
with my business, in which case I should returD 
with no farther view of the country than that 
which I had already obtained. 

My last visitors on this day were the couriers^ 
who came to bid me farewell before their depart- 
ure to Sh6k Salih at Gallabat ; and their '* back- 
sheesh " was fairly earned. They had performed 
the journey from Gallabat, a distance of eighty 
miles, in four days, over a mountainous and 
fatiguing country on foot, and now, after a short 
rest, were about to traverse the same route on 
their return. They were barefooted, and how 
they accomplished the stone-strewn passage was 
difficult to understand. Most of the natives here 
are without protection for the feet, sandals being 
comparatively rare ; when worn they consist of 
thin tanned soles of leather, fastened by a strip 
of the same material passing between the large 
and second toe, with a back strap round the ankle. 
I have worn sandals in Japan for walking excur- 
sions of a similar description, and found them 
after the first few days— during which one is un- 
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pleasantly conscious of the front fastening — easy 
and comfortable. 

This eventful day terminated with an absence 
of dinner. My cook Mahomed — who, I have 
before mentioned, had now resumed that name 
— was a victim to a frightful temper, and had 
ill-treated the native wood-carriers to such an 
extent that they had struck work and refused to 
bring the fuel necessary for the cooking of food. 
As I had been engaged all day, the eflfect of this 
conduct did not become apparent to me until 
the dinner hour, at which period I was made 
unpleasantly aware of its results. Mahomed was 
a fair cook of a primitive order, but a natural 
despot, and held absolute sway in his dominions 
(a small shed adjoining my house). Hassan, my 
slave-boy from Darfur, was developinp; into an 
intelligent youth, but the two others, Achmet and 
Machmood, natives of Massowah, were stupid and 
but of little use. 

Amongst the inhabitants of my village, Ma- 
homed soon became a "personage," from his 
power of dispensing culinary benefits, and was 
denominated '*Assajee" or butler, and it was 
amusing to perceive the attention and gross 
flattery he received on this account. After a short 
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residence, I became aware of the fact that he 
absolutely held levies, dressed in a suit of best 
clothes, surreptitiously carried in the kitchen 
box, and was fanned by the small slave-boy Has- 
san k la Barambaras, in whose pomp and 
circumstance he had great faith. 

The carrying of wood and water, as well as 
the grinding of grain for the purpose of making 
bread, is performed in Abyssinia by women or 
slaves, these menial offices being considered 
beneath a man's dignity. Burdens are car- 
ried by women on the shoulder, by men on 
the head. Grain is ground in a slow and labori- 
ous manner by literally pounding it on a larger 
flat stone with a smaller one; the process is 
painful to witness, and painful to perform, from 
the sheer monotonous bodily exertion required. 

February 1 5th. — Another visit to Barambaras, 
who returned to the charge respecting my defici- 
ency of domestic joys, on which he was grimly-sar- 
castic. A short sketch which I drew of the freedom 
enjoyed by married women in Europe, the equal- 
ity they possessed in society with their husbands, 
and the extremely permanent nature of our 
matrimonal unions had, however, the eflfect of 
converting his jocularity into unaffected horror. 
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and a long draught of wine had to be taken 
before he recovered himself sufficiently to con- 
gratulate me on my wisdom in having avoided 
so melancholy a position ; he ventured also the 
remark with much feeling that even in Abyssinia 
women were occasionally troublesome. He then 
apologised for having approached a subject which 
had entailed on me an avowal so painful, and 
trusted that at all events my statement that mar- 
ried women actually danced in public with bare 
necks and arms, and faces uncovered, wasexagger-* 
ated ; when I added that they all did it, he closed 
his mouth only to utter between his lips a long 
" phew " of disgust, and, shocked with the indeli- 
cacy of the idea, changed the topic of conversa- 
tion and expatiated on the hardships endured 
by his fellow-countrymen, owing to the difficulty 
in obtaining news of absent and long distant 
relatives, instancing a man present who had a 
brother performing the pilgrimage to Jerusalem,^ 
from whom he had not heard for two years. 
There is of course none save accidental communi- 
cation, for letters from this to foreign countries, 
despatches even in the interior, are all forwarded 
by special courier. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties attending a pil- 
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grimage to Jerusalem, it is constantly undertaken^ 
the reward (remission of all sins) being temptation 
sufficient to counterbalance the risks; and, in equal 
repute with Abyssinians as the journey to Mecca is 
with the followers of the Prophet, it is a far more 
hazardous experiment, involving the passage 
through lands alien in language and faith. I noticed 
at this interview, as I did on many other occa- 
sions in discoursing with natives, that no reticence 
was exhibited by them in comparing the lawless- 
ness and want of security reigning in Abyssinia with 
the safety of life existing in other lands, the Sou- 
dan even oflFering a highly favourable contrast. 
The difference was usually commented on in 
terms of regret, and the notion of countries in 
which the wearing of arms is forbidden must indeed 
seem strange to men inhabiting a kingdom where 
even the peasant at his labour is girt with defen- 
sive weapons. 

February 17ih. — I noticed this morning that the 
sword is worn here indifferently by pedestrian 
warriors on either side, but ordinarily on the 
right. The weapon in use by the border soldiery 
of Chelga measures three feet in the blade, is 
slightly curved only, but increases in breadth to- 
wards its extremity, and is very dissimilar to the 
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semicircular sabre in general use in Amhara. 
A present of a specially selected piece of beef 
arrived from my host, who on this day gave a 
banquet to about thirty of his retainers. It took 
place within a few yards of my house, and I was 
a spectator of the festive proceedings. The ani- 
mal was in this instance fully slaughtered, but 
eaten immediately after the wound which caused 
death was inflicted. The guests were ranged 
around in a circle, squatting on the ground, the 
carcase in their midst. Each was provided with 
his knife or sword, with which he assisted himself, 
cutting off strips t(X be at once conveyed to the 
mouth; if too long they were smartly shortened by 
a rapid upward cut, rather endangering the nose. 
Honey wine was handed about by slave women, 
and in a short time the bones alone remained, with 
the less esteemed portions, which were bestowed 
on thedoraestics. Thedinnerhour wasthree p.m. 

>In the evening I watched the youth of the 
village, who were indulging in their favourite 
daily pastime, a game which differs but little from 
hockey, but is played with a stick measuring only 

I two to two and a half feet long, curved at the 
end, whilst their balls were certainly not very 
scientifically made. They tossed up a stick for 
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choice of sides, had two goals, and the side which 
carried the ball successfully to their adversaries' 
home had the privilege of a subsequent triumph- 
ant ovation ; this consisted of an extemporised 
canopy held over their heads, generally the gar- 
ment of one of their elders (they themselves 
being unencumbered with clothing). Under this 
close order was taken, and certain of the victors 
were carried on the shoulders of the defeated, 
the remainder executing a dance and singing a 
native chant. This and catching and throwing a 
ball are the only youthful sports I saw, but I 
introduced leap-frog, and it became popular 
amongst them. Children are not timid, and ex- 
hibit but little fear of a foreigner. There is a 
perfect distinction of the sexes at this early age, 
and no girls mingle in the boys' sports. 

The softer sex were not fairly represented in 
Serramba. Mrs. Barambaras I occasionally saw 
in the distance, but her face was always covered, 
and the remaining representatives of woman- 
kind were of the commonest order, and most un- 
inviting in their persons. I subsequently saw 
female Abyssinians of considerable attractions, 
but the wives and women of Serramba were dark- 
complexioned and dirty. 
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Less jealously guarded than in Mahomedan 
countries, the sight of a woman of any position in 
the streets is still rare, and in travelling a hood 
is drawn closely around the countenance. 
Amongst the additions made to feminine beauty, 
I may here mention the habit of cutting the ear 
short and square at its lower end, of inflicting a 
circular wound, about the size of a threepenny- 
piece, on the upper side of the face (a sign of 
grief), and three downward parallel slits about 
an inch and a half long on the cheeks, common 
on this frontier as well as in the Soudan. 

The hair is most elaborately arranged, boast- 
ing frequently as many as twenty-four partings, 
and is massed in knots behind ; sometimes it is, 
however, worn short and curly like a boy's. In 
no instance did I observe long straight plaits down 
the back, curls or the hair worn loosely hanging 
on the shoulder. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Lent— DaOr Life— A Buidit— Brodiar CapCm»— Brasd— 
Tngedj— Unsealed Suie of tlie Lmd— Pk^oa^ 
Demonuic PosBeaaon — Sorcerj. 

FEBRUARY I8th.— Lent had now set in with 
its aocostomed severity, and all good Abjs- 
sinians were required to oonfine themselves to 
evening meals of the lightest character. Meat is 
strictly forbidden through the entire fast, and the 
banquet I had witnessed on the previous day 
was the final provision against lengthened priva- 
tion. I asked Barambaras how nature was 
recruited through these periods of abstinence, 
and he informed me that fluids of all sorts might 
be freely indulged in, but food was confined to 
bread and cream. As the country is entirely des- 
titute of vegetables, fruit, and fish, and the eggs 
are all bad, diet is far more restricted than in 
European lands, and the termination of these 
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enforced penances exhibits a race emaciated and 
listless from an unnatural strain on the system ; 
for from the highest to the lowest their religious 
observances are most strictly kept. My host in- 
quired of me the manner in which I intended to 
celebrate the fast, and his countenance bore a 
concerned aspect when I answered that as yet I 
had given the ceremony but little consideration. 
He became impressive on my duty as a Chris- 
tian before mv Mussulman followers, and his 
opinion of Protestantism was written on his 
face on hearing that but little abstinence 
was practised by members , of that faith, and 
haunting doubts obviously again beset him as to 
my being a Christian at all; whilst I, on the 
other hand, retired from the interview, feeling 
uncomfortable and dismayed, for I could not tell 
how far this zeal for my spiritual welfare might 
lead him, and I began to realise that life as a 
member of an Abyssinian village family was not 
to be indulged in without conformity to their 
views, moral as well as temporal. I had already, 
in the endeavour to elevate myself to the native 
standard of cultivated tastes, undergone much 
private suifering, for I had tried to acquire a 
liking, or a less obvious dislike, to the fiery chili, 
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in order that I might not be made absolutely 
ridiculous in the eyes of young Abyssinia by the 
choking and tearful visage which were inflicted on 
me by these dainties, accompanied by a concealed 
clammy perspiration invading my entire frame, 
whilst the Habesh consumed pepper as uncon- 
cernedly as the European does salt. Moreover, 
I was constantly compelled to eat the ordinary 
bread, flavoured strongly with chili ; but now it 
seemed that indoctrination by a moral physician 
in the desirability of starving my frame in order 
to save my soul was to be enforced, without my 
possessing the melancholy consolation of believ- 
ing in the efficacy of so disagreeable a pre- 
scription. 

A very pretty wrestle took place this morning 
between my small boy Hassan, "the Soudan 
representative," and a young Abyssinian. A 
ring was formed in the village, and there were 
in all about a hundred spectators of the contest. 
Hassan foolishly came to the encounter in his 
best clothes, of which a very gay, orange- 
flowered waistcoat and loose white trousers were 
component portions. The juvenile Habesh had 
all the advantage in height and in absence of 
clothing, being unencumbered save by the bap- 
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tistnal cord around his neck. Hassan took his 
lock low down on his adversary's back, whilst 
the Abyssinian took hia under the shoulders. 

After an indecisive contest of some duration, 
in which Hassan had the advantage, the two 
combatants grew heated, and, suddenly finding 
the legitimate struggle too peaceful, fell to slap- 
ping each other's faces. When this pugnacious 
issue developed itself, I at once separated the 
youthful warriors. It is only just to the native 
boy to state that he was probably weakened by 
fasting, whereas it was quite certain that Master 
Hassan had at present adopted no religious 
views at variance with his personal comfort — in 
fact, the selection of a faith for Hassan had been 
once or twice discussed, and the " key " pointed 
out to nie that I possessed a fine opportunity of 
having the boy baptized, and rescued from the 
inevitable final wretchedness awaiting his Mussul- 
man companions ; but I knew that Hassan's life 
would be most probably passed amongst the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, and that his future would 
be happier and more peaceful if undivided by 
religious distinctions from them, so I decided on 
allowing the matter to be resolved by his later 
convictions. 

OL. I. s 
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It is curious to observe how, under strong 
excitement, the blackest human being changes 
colour. Hassan was ebony in his every-day hue, 
but after this contest a sort of muddy yellow 
was forced through the ordinary black, render- 
ing his Ethiopian complexion many shades 
fairer. 

At 12 p.m., it being pitch dark, the whole 
village elected to leave their beds, preferring in 
the most flattering manner the vicinity of ray 
hut, around which they congregated, conversing, 
or rather yelling, until daylight. The thin con- 
struction of my dwelling made me, of course, a 
forced sharer of their restlessness, an apparent 
concomitant of empty stomachs. 

Fehrvxxry ViiTi. — Barambaras again uneasy re- 
specting my insufficient, or, I may say, non-ob- 
servance of Lent. As I wished to avoid depre- 
ciation of the creed I was instructed in, I fell 
back on individual shortcoming, and told him 
that, as a traveller, I did not give so strict an 
attention to religious fasts as I otherwise should. 
Our interview was sans cMmonie^ and we all 
squatted on the carpet in the centre together. 
He was anxious to inspect the interior mechanism 
of some rifles, and proposed that I should take 
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them to pieces and reconstruct them in his pres- 
ence. This I preferred not to do, and the in- 
terview, though extremely friendly, seemed 
slightly long, and grew at times embarrassing, 
owing to the exhibition of various weapons by 
different members of the group, handled with 
an innocence calculated to bring sudden death 
into our midst at any moment ; and whilst one 
individual indulged in a wild and perilous theory 
that the number of reserve cartridges contained 
in a Winchester rifle was to be resolved by a 
lengthened scrutiny down the muzzle, another 
was engaged in cutting the native sword exercise, 
doubtless with much dexterity, but in an unne- 
cessarily vigorous manner in so small a space. 

Wine was circulating in large quantities with 
much rapidity, and it seemed to me, as the en- 
tertainment progressed, that Barambaras com- 
menced undoubtedly to sway to and fro, and his 
voice to grow thick. These signs, which might 
have been almost held to indicate intoxication 
in other lands, Ahmed informed me, with les 
hauts personnages in Abyssinia, were to be charit- 
ably attributed to asceticism, the former move- 
ment being due to weakness, the hoarseness 
arising from emotion ; it was therefore pleasant 
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V/i^yT) yjviiixj^ '•-actio. -VTi* ir nrx proidaoed 
*/,«i ^^/Xirj^xJU::^ rpic- bis la nj isjomng if 
^4,yx^^ wa* ajcr^ciiiicii izii jc»rs=ed, the uae 
^/ V^ rr/ir was iii^"g-ar.T7y i^oJiiied as an 
i;/);t/{«f/>^«» ^Ai^j^\ '^^zlr^ zo barbai^rKis laoes^ and 
ih^;r/^ ar ^ fibber boiTs nor arrows in the ooontiy. 
^T\$^.fh ii Imt Uule self-assertion in the Abys- 
muuiUH %4Vf; ID religious matters^ and I found 
tfi^rm alway0 open to correction, or ready to a 
r/fui'(',mon of ignorance, on topics with which 
tli<?y were unacquainted — not always the case 
wjtli raccH uneducated in modern science ; and I 
liav<5 b(}on gravely informed by Celestials that 
our knowlddge of steamships was in the first 
ihHtuuco Mcquired by the wreck in past ages of a 
voMul ou European shores built by Chinese an* 
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cestors, with a knowledge untransmitted to or 
neglected by their descendants. The Abyssinian, 
on the contrary, has a sincere admiration for 
European appliances, with a covetous desire for 
the proprietorship of them. 

February 22nd. — Barambaras' care for my reli- 
gious health has extended to a practical hint, he 
having ceased to furnish any supplies save a much 
diminished allowance of bread. At this date also, 
Fadl el Moula, who had asked two days' leave to 
visit Chelga, disappeared for several, and Ahmed 
informed me that, ennuy6 with the life he led, 
Hill my linguist had elected to engage in com- 
merce in that town, and wished to remain there, 
paying occasional visits to Serramba when his 
presence was required by me. I was aware that 
he had been previously employed by Sh^k Salih 
in business transactions across the frontier, his 
knowledge of the language having made his ser- 
vices of value in the traffic which is carried on 
between Gallabat and Chelga, in which latter 
town several Mussulman merchants are permitted 
to reside ; and, as it appeared, his person was 
not deemed of sufficient value to require safe 
custody on the hill, for Barambaras evinced not 
the slightest objection to his quitting Serramba. 
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I gave him permission, and, by his residence at 
Chelga, I heard much more of events transpiring 
in the kingdom than I could possibly hope to be 
informed of whilst he remained in our village. 
I was so fully aware also of the monotony of our 
existence that I could sympathise with anybody's 
wish for change. I became, however, a little 
uneasy when I found the distaste infectious, and 
was informed that the chief had declared that he 
had no objection to leave of absence to any save 
myself. This flattering regard for my safety 
seemed possibly fraught with disagreeable conse- 
quences. Ahmed put in a prayer for leave, 
Mahomed followed, and it appeared that I might 
be left alone on the mountain-top to discuss 
controversial doctrines on the dual nature of the 
second person of the Trinity with my moral 
host. 

In the morning and during the heat of the 
day I read, studied Arabic, and wrote my jour- 
nal ; in the afternoon I used to roam over the 
greater part of my small kingdom — not a matter 
of difficulty, both with the object of exercise and 
to obtain a relief to my solitude from the beau- 
ties of the Highland scene in which I dwelt. It 
•was of greater dimensions than it had appeared 
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froQi the eastern end at which I had first approach- 
ed it, and calculated its probable size. Very narrow 
from north to south, it extended westward for 
probably three quarters of a mile ; its length 
increased by junction with a second mountain, 
to which it was connected by a lower ledge. The 
ground at fifty yards from the back of my hut 
rose in a broken, rocky ascent, and was covered 
with the sweet-scented tingueet. This elevation 
continued along the southern side in rear of 
Barambaras' house, descending in a sheer preci- 
pice to the valley below. In the dip which took 
place at the spot where the two hills met beyond 
the Governor's dwelling, was a small spring 
which oozed from the rock, the only one in the 
heights, and here, with more patience than 
energy, the village slaves and female drudges 
collected in a group, accumulating drop by drop, 
in earthen pitchers, the water which flowed 
tediously from its depth. The larger necessary 
supply for the wants of the inhabitants was pro- 
cured with considerable labour from a stream in 
the valley below, a descent of two thousand feet. 
1 confess that I usually avoided the well, for the 
womankind of Serramba were not of a refined 
description, and, though well-conducted when 
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met singly, they gathered boldness from nu 
bere, and greeted me with outspoken criticis 
derisive gestures, and demands for money ; a 
on one occasion, when I weakly acceded to th 
request, wiahing to be at peace with all wom( 
and disinclined to appear to shun them, 
joined hands in a circle around me, and co 
inenced a rather boisterous native dance, 
which the opening figures were so lively ths 
dreaded the finale, and was compelled to t 
refuge in an ignominious flight, puratied w 
shouts of mockery. 

The northern face of Serramba was also boui 
ed by a valley over which my house fronted, i 
here again the sides fell away in a perpendu 
lar line to the bottom. The two entrances 
its eastern and western estremities were guai 
ed by sentries, and were supposed to be 
only available poinl^ of access ; it was, howev 
possible to quit it at other places, at one of whi 
I effected a successful descent ; but the return ii 
more difficult, and I had to perform a lo 
round of the valley and make ray entra! 
by the ordinary passage, much to the surprise 
the sentry, who could not understand how I 
quitted the hill. Goats and gazelles found th 
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way up with perfect ease, and I have been often 
amused at the manner in which they descended 
the steep incline and slippery faces of the cliflP. 
The second hill was wilder than the portion in 
which I lived, and was covered with furze, 
brushwood, and thick shrubs. On several 
occasions I aroused antelopes from their con- 
cealing shelter, and, giving chase, forced them to 
descend the height rather than face the village 
in their front ; but this they did unwillingly, and 
would have obviously preferred an easier route. 
I had two favourite seats on north and south from 
which I viewed the valleys, the shining streams 
winding along their base, and the small villages 
placed on projecting ledges in the mountain sides. 
These were constructed on spots selected on 
account of their inaccessibility, the space around 
them being cleared, and their outline look- 
ing, at a distance, neat and regular. Dimin- 
utive human forms were just visible, as they 
took their way along the narrow winding paths, 
in most instances mere tracks, worn in the cliff, 
and more adapted for the wild goat than the 
mountaineer. 

At night the many fires lit along the different 
heights, marking each habitation, had a cheerful 
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effect, sparkling brightly on the opposite and 
adjacent hills ; they gradually grew fainter in 
the distance, until a dim spark only afar off gave 
feeble evidence of human life. 

My favourite position at the north-east end, 
from which I took a sketch of the valley on that 
side, formed a boundary of the prisoners* daily 
promenade. They were fettered hand and leg, and 
the connecting links of the leg-fastening were so 
short as to make their gait a mere shuffle. Their 
exercise was taken at much the same time in the 
early evening, when the heat of the day had 
subsided, as my own ; it thus happened that we 
often met. If they found me sitting down, they 
invariably sat down in my neighbourhood, and 
had obviously every wish to be sociable, always 
addressing me in the few words of Abyssinian 
I had acquired. I could obtain no definite inform- 
ation regarding their offences, but was given to 
understand that they awaited the arrival of Eas 
Areya, being state criminals beyond Barambaras' 
jurisdiction. I have observed in another place 
that Serramba was the principal prison of Chelga. 

From the eastern gate lay the exit towards 
that town, and the chief excitement of the week 
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consisted in the departure from this point of the 
men commissioned to execute my various house- 
hold wants in the market on the Tuesday, 
watching their receding course as they wound 
along the zigzag path on their outward journey, 
or anxiously awaiting their return on the Wed- 
nesday evening ; and a great deal of real feeling 
entered into the solicitude with which I scanned 
their re-appearance on the opposite ledge, the 
leading men always guiding by a string captive 
sheep or kids, whilst a few armed men brought 
up the rear (nothing is ever done in this country 
without a small proportion of warriors). Now the 
speculation at this point arose, were they sheep 
or kids, and I always posted myself, binocular in 
hand, to determine this important question. If 
kids, then farewell to anything but fowls until 
next Wednesday — -hunger must be very much in 
the ascendant to make kid palatable; but at 
times, unfortunately, there were no sheep to be 
obtained. These were amongst the drawbacks 
of Serramba. 

Spear-hurling was one of the diversions prac- 
tised by the men in rear of my house, but no 
great evidence of skill and dexterity was evinced 
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by them in this art, either as regards precision or 
distance attained. 

On Sundays (the Jewish Sabbath), at dawn 
and at eve, the valleys resounded with simple 
chants in unison, which, solemn and effective, 
rose from the surrounding villages, each one 
sending up its tribute of sacred song ; the men 
assembled on the hillside for the purpose, but 
women were not admitted to this privilege. 
Priests held forth in the two villages of Ser- 
ramba, occupying open spaces and giving short 
discourses ; whilst one holy man in my vicinity 
read aloud nearly the whole day, in a monoton- 
ous tone, with a view, it would seem, to a 
general saving benefit from his exertions, as he 
was unrewarded by any special audience. 

The male inhabitants of Serramba pursued a 
life of ease and laziness, a certain daily attend- 
ance on Barambaras being their principal duty; 
whilst an occasional exodus of the whole with 
that chief on a visit to Barramba or some neigh- 
bouring spot varied the monotony of their exist- 
ence. The garrison, however, fluctuated in 
numbers, and at times became swollen by large 
additional bands resting at Serramba the night, 
on their road to or from other stations, or 
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possibly conveying malefactors to this the 
provincial gaol. 

These were occasions of discomfort to me; 
for, as the hut accommodation was insufficient 
for all, the houseless ones remained in the open 
space around my dwelling — a favourite rendez- 
vous for everybody — gossiping, shouting, and 
quarrelling the entire night. 

The household duties remain always in the 
hands of the women, and, as is customary in the 
country, on them also devolve all the menial 
offices and hard toil. Every married woman^ 
except the very poorest, keeps a slave, and the 
possession of servants forms one of the most 
prominent stipulations on the lady's side in con- 
tracting matrimonial engagements ; but the 
greater portion of the female residents in my 
village were neither high nor wealthy, and made 
the bread and brewed the beer of the bold 
warriors who dwelt there. 

A great commotion this afternoon heralded an 
unusual event, and brought me from the seclu- 
sion of my hut to find some twenty armed men, 
retainers of Barambaras, hustling and pushing 
along a wretched creature in their midst, who I 
learned was a daring robber-chief, captured the 
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day before some distance from here. He was 
indignantly protesting his innocence, and vocif- 
erated, gesticulated, and shrieked on his road to 
be tried. I am bound to confess that a less 
truculent-looking brigand I have never imagined, 
or a less picturesque one. He was in bad 
condition, and seeraed half starved ; his wrapper 
was disgustingly dirty, and his hair unkempt. He 
failed to convince his judge, Barambaras, of his 
guiltless character, and later on I met him wear- 
ing metallic ornaments to his legs. 

Not acquiescing in my host's views for my 
moral welfare, I bought a dollar's worth of 
wheat, bestowing another dollar upon a neigh- 
bour's wife for grinding and transforming it 
into bread. I received from her forty loaves, 
each one foot in diameter, and one inch thick; 
this making each cost twopence farthing- 
dear, but I was, no doubt, much overcharged 
for the wheat. The bread made from Abys- 
sinian wheat is nourishing, and much heavier than 
European wheaten bread. 

A marriage festival terminated the evening, 
in honour of one of the chief oflGicers resident in 
the fort; and much firing of guns and joyful 
shouting rendered that night uncalculated for 
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sleep until a late hour. Some of the marriage 
ceremonies are peculiar, but unadapted for 
print. 

February 2Srd. — I awoke to hear that a tragedy 
had been enacted early this morning but a few 
miles distant from this spot, the victim being one 
of Barambaras' officers, stationed on detachment 
duty in a neighbouring village. It appeared 
that this individual, for some private reason, had 
determined upon paying a secret visit to Ser- 
ramba, and for this purpose quitted his station 
at night, riding a mule, but quite unattended. 
Some partisans of a border-chief at feud with 
Barambaras who had watched his movements, 
and were in concealment in his neighbourhood, 
became acquainted with his intention, and, post- 
ing themselves in ambush on his route, had 
attacked and shot him through the lungs. The 
body of the d^ad man was brought to the hill, 
and in the evening the friends and relatives of 
the deceased assembled, and wailing and lamen- 
tation ascended from their midst, the shrill cries 
of the women being especially vehement. Every 
outward sign of grief was displayed : garments 
were rent, and skin torn by the nails fvomjiie 
forehead. 
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From coDversatioQ which I held with several 
of the garrison, whom I found, in consequence 
of this accident, unusually communicative, I 
gathered that the condition of these border pro- 
vinces was unsettled and precarious in the ex- 
treme. The means possessed by the officials in 
command of them were quite inadequate to 
enforce more than nominal government, apart 
from the discontent provoked by the uneven and 
partial manner in which the powers committed 
to their charge were administered. In a country 
composed of mountain ranges, rocky, and in 
parts inaccessible, endless facilities were afforded 
for the existence and concealment of insurgent 
or robber bands, headed in many instances by 
dissatisfied or dismissed servants of the Govern- 
ment, who roved about committing every sort of 
depredation. In all provinces of Abyssinia revolt 
is common — in these portions it is chronic, and 
divisions of district against district continually 
take place. On my first arrival in the country, 
I found, as I have before mentioned, Baram- 
baras absent from his ordinary place of abode, 
quelling an insurrectionary movement in the 
direction of Wahnaat. On this occasion the 
Dposed instigator of the present murder fought 
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on his side, but, after the successful repression of 
the revolt, he felt disgusted with the inade- 
quacy of the reward oflFered him, and from that 
moment became a malcontent, gathered a small 
following, and levied contributions in all possible 
directions, harbouring always a steady hatred to 
his past ally. 

On all sides a peaceful condition of aflFairs ap- 
peared most uncertain and fitful, and slumbering 
discontent against the local ruler might swell at 
any moment into open rebellion. The land 
was in reality under the government of nu- 
merous petty chieftains ever at feud with and 
jealous of each other, with but little reference to 
the one supreme Head, to whom they, however, 
tendered a general tardy allegiance, similar to 
that rendered in feudal times by a minor prince 
to the more powerful sovereign to whom he 
paid the tribute of implied vassalage. Of 
the monarch I heard considerably less mention 
made than of the several neighbouring provincial 
chiefs, and I am bound to add that in these 
regions Ras Areya figured in the ordinary 
people's estimation far more largely as the em- 
bodiment of national power than the king him- 
self. This was, however, not unnatural ; the 

VOL. L T 
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Ras, the visible bearer and representative of 
regal authority, occupied a residence in the ad- 
joining province of Dembea, formerly the home 
of the Kings of Amhara, and had for years been 
omnipotent over the large portion of the coun- 
try absolutely committed to his charge. Nomin- 
ally the viceroy and trusted representative of 
the Nefi[us, he in fact assumed and wielded regal 
functions, and, during the constant and prolonged 
absences of Johannes against revolted or recalci- 
trant tributaries, he occupied a place more promi- 
nent than that of the departed monarch in the 
minds and devotion of the people. 

Barambaras, a not too amiable or well-loved 
potentate, had amongst these unsettled leaders 
many foes, and on a later occasion I was some- 
what amused at his consternation with the resolve 
expressed by one of these to burn Barramba and 
the surrounding villages, he being compelled at 
that period to move to a directly opposite dis- 
trict, a more serious complication having arisen 
in the adjoining province of Dagossa, where the 
Governor was in open revolt against the king. 
The man brought in yesterday was known to be 
a member of the band implicated in the morn- 
ing's bloody transaction, and I thought, as I saw 
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him clanking his fetters that afternoon, that his 
chance of a lengthened existence was small 
indeed. 

An absurd incident terminated the occurrences 
of the day, for at about ten p.m., whilst reclining 
on my bed, absorbed in the exciting amusement 
of studying thrice-read journals by the brilliancy 
derivable from two very inferior candles, I be- 
came aware of a cautious endeavour from the 
exterior to displace the thatch wall of my dwell- 
ing, and presently a hand appeared through its 
side. Serramba was perfectly still, and the 
inhabitants had long since subsided into peaceful 
slumber. The rustling I had therefore at first 
attributed to a vagrant dog or hyaena, but I 
confess the appearance of a hand gave rise to 
thoughts of mischief I hastily rose ; something 
fell rapidly into the hut, and retreating footsteps 
hurried from the spot. Examining the article 
which had been intruded, I found — a bottle of 
piccalilli, a hole clumsily bored in the cork, but 
the contents otherwise untouched. I was puz- 
:5led, but I shortly remembered that, two or 
three days previously, I had put out that very 
bottle in nearly the same place, and, having no 
real affection for pickles, had entirely forgotten 

t2 
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it. I also recollected that, on two occasions^ 
awaking suddenly in the night, I had been con- 
scious of a flitting form disappearing through the 
entrance of my hut, but had attributed it either 
to a vagrant dog or a waking delusion ; now it 
was clear that the bottle had been removed by 
human agency — most probably a boy who had 
tried in vain to open it, and, not being able to 
arrive at its contents, had become a victim to 
penitence and selected this manner of returning 
it. 

The women and boys were terribly addicted 
to appropriation, and I found that to leave 
things around the walls of my house was a cer- 
tain provocation to theft from the outside. I 
was in no fear of personal danger ; in the first 
place, I knew that the fact of my being a Chris- 
tian was a considerable safeguard, and the great- 
est risk which I ran during my residence amongst 
these people arose from the want of intelligence 
occasionally exhibited by my Mahomedan fol- 
lowers, who inconsiderately embroiled them- 
selves in quarrels with the natives from which I 
had to extricate them, they being unhappily 
unconscious that they, as Mussulmans, were 
objects of dislike and contempt to the Abys- 
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«inians. Beyond this, and a possible peril arising 
from treachery directed towards my guardian — 
which, in order to embroil Barambaras with 
the king, or the king with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, might touch my life — there was not much 
to fear ; but I was fully aware that a strong war 
party existed in the country, anxious to avert the 
possibility of successful negotiations between the 
two kingdoms. 

February 24tL — I received a hint that npws 
of some sort aflFecting my progress had reached 
Barambaras. I therefore paid a visit to him. I 
also thought it in good taste to condole with him 
on the death of a favourite and valued servant. 
I found the great man in woe, and evidently 
much disturbed in mind, but as I wished to pro- 
duce amiability, and discover what news he had 
received, I carried consolation to him in some- 
thing more substantial than mere words, and was 
gratified by a relaxation of countenance in pro- 
portion to its value. I could, however, extract 
nothing more satisfactory than mysterious hints 
that my departure might be more rapid than I 
had expected, as the king would be soon return- 
ing from the Galla country, where his affairs had 
steadily prospered. 
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Now the neighbouring hut to mine on the left 
hand (the one on the right being occupied by the 
interpreters) was separated from me only by an 
interval of two feet, and was tenanted by 
several residents. The principal male, a blacksmith 
of quaint appearance and somewhat jocular 
manners^ had become a great favourite with my 
domestics; he was of insinuatmg ways, played 
the banjo, and was familiarly named by them 
" Jumbo ;" this was, however, not his real appel- 
lation, which was far more imposing, being 
Mashata Serindah. In various instances where 
kitchen utensils had been broken, or boxes 
become dilapidated, Jumbo had effected repara- 
tion ; he had even offered to mend an iron fold- 
ing-chair which had suffered much on the route. 
This, rather mistrusting his powers, I had de- 
clined, but the faith of my domestics in his 
mastery of his craft was firm and unbounded, 
and amongst them a wild legend was afloat that 
Jumbo had on one occasion constructed a gun. 
Whether this was a fact, I do not know, but it 
is undoubtedly true that his intelligence was of 
so varied an order that he had restored cohesion 
between the soles and upper leathers of a pair of 
well-worn slippers of mine, and had at another 
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time officiated as barber, and left no doubt on my 
mind as to his powers of cutting hair, for he had 
curtailed mine to the utmost verge of possibility. 
After that performance I had walked about, 
mentally thankful that I lived in a country in 
which extreme brevity of hair was not neces- 
sarily identified in public opinion with either 
moral or mental delinquency. 

From this hut I had often at night heard 
shrieks, groans, and continued murmurs of a 
human being in pain, accompanied by apparently 
strong shivering fits. These sounds would some- 
times last for an hour, terminating in a scuffle, 
or, on other occasions, by the obvious retreat and 
flight of the offending individual ; but on all these 
opportunities given me for analyzing the nature 
of the disturbance, the tones of voices had been 
so mixed, muffled, and indistinct that I was 
unable to come to a fixed conclusion as to their 
ownership. On this night, however, at eleven, 
there rang out a cry so unearthly, so piercing 
and shrill, and so feminine as to leave no doubt 
on my mind that my nocturnal disturber was a 
woman, and a woman in agony. Again came the 
sound as of a struggle, and then fell clear and 
distinct the hasty but well-applied lashes of a 
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whip — this there could be no mistake about— 
Avhilst cries and supplications for mercy were 
mingled with imprecations and ravings. I rushed 
out, and saw, as I had half anticipated, a maniac 
woman lying in a drawn, shivering paroxysm, 
and Jumbo — the smiling, good-tempered Jumbo, 
— the executioner standing over her. Staying 
his hand, and demanding the reason for such 
cruel treatment of an irresponsible being, my 
domestics, who occupied the adjoining tenement, 
and who had been also awoke by the noise, ex- 
plained for Jumbo that the woman was his sister, 
that she had long been possessed by a devil, and 
that the only eflfectual manner of expelling the 
intruder was by the whip, that the cries uttered 
proceeded from the evil spirit, and that in her 
lucid moments gratitude was evinced by his sister 
for his somewhat harsh treatment of her during 
the periods of her possession. In the meantime 
the woman remained stretched out on the ground, 
shaken with occasional strong convulsions ; her ' 
eyes were closed, and, with the exception of a 
low moaning noise, she was silent. 

1 endeavoured to instil into my hearers' minds 

a belief in natural causes producing the unhappy 

^ects I had heard and witnessed, but Jumbo 
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referred me as a Christian to the Bible, ** If 

• 

you believe the Bible you must believe in pos- 
session by devils ; if you do not believe in the 
possession by devils you cannot be a Christian." 
This vras all so unpleasantly unanswerable that I 
went to bed, and I must confess that after the 
assistance afforded by her brother against her 
internal assailant, the lady remained perfectly 
quiet. 

The belief in possession by devils is very 
general in Abyssicfia, and blacksmiths are for 
some reason credited with being in league with 
the foul fiend, with whose assistance they have 
the power to enchant human beings, to inhabit 
their bodies, and to convert themselves at will 
into hyaenas and devour their victims. 

Beyond this superstition there are others of 
various sorts : sorcerers abound, the evil eye is 
believed in, fiends and demons visible and in- 
visible are many, transformations into animals, 
especially the donkey, are cruelly frequent, and 
the agency of malicious supernatural spirits is 
looked for and guarded against with unceasing 
watchfulness. As to the sincere faith of the 
native in the veracity of demoniac seizures I 
have not the slightest doubt, and amulets and 
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charms are worn and used by them, not as a 
mere matter of form, but with a genuine trust 
in their eflBcacy. 

I had never until this occasion been acquainted 
with these facts, and had considered the jocular 
deference paid to Jumbo as due to his remark- 
able talents. Personally I attributed the woman's 
conduct to epileptic seizure, and have no reason 
to suppose her behaviour was due to any but 
natural causes, or that there was any imposture 
or simulation in the case ; but I found that any 
view of this sort proved most unsatisfactory, not 
onlv to Abvssinians, but to mv Mahomedan fol- 
lowers, who one and all declared undivided 
allemance to the satanic theorv. 

Lunatics of a dangerous description are rarely 
met. I saw but one who stared and gesticulated 
wildly, but appeared to be allowed to wander 
without restraint, and was most probably con> 
sidered also more or less allied to, and under the 

He agnified his con- 



tempt for me, a foreigner, whom he encountered 
on the national highway, by spiiting at me. As 
he was obviously a privileged indi^idualy I took 
no notice of the intended indigmly. 

Poiffons are much believed in as ageiass in pfo- 
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ducing aberration of intellect, and, il' trust is to 
be placed in native assertions, many and varied 
are the means at the disposal of evil-doers for 
the destruction of those they may wish to re- 
move. I was gravely told of men poisoned by 
a cigarette, by a perfume, or by mere contact of 
a powder with the skin ; but the form moat be- 
lieved in was that of a drug administered inter- 
nally, which gradually undermined the brain, 
and produced emaciation and death. Sudden 
decease was also in many instances attributed to 
poison. How general and firm-seated the belief 
is may be understood from the invariable custom 
of having a taster for everything partaken of by 
those who sit in high places, and Barambaras on 
two occasions expressed his conviction that, as I 
neglected a similar precaution, I was in possession 

^f an antidote which I privately swallowed. 
February 25th. — On conversing with Baram- 
baras touching the incident of the night, I found 
him, a3 I had expected, a firm believer in Satanic 
agency of all kinds, and he announced himself 
curious to examine the amulets which I of course 
carried concealed about my person as a safeguard 
against sorcery. I felt humbled at being obliged 
to confeaa that I was unprovided with any talis- 
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man, and the temptation to exhibit a fusee-bi 
attaclied to my watch as a powerful charm ^ 
nobly resisted. I do not thiuk I lost 
however, by telling the truth, for T am ( 
sure he did not believe me, but gave me credfl 
for a disinclination to make public such potebj 
safegaards as I might be in possession of. 

February 26(A. —Messengers returned ftod 
Gallabat with stores, but had mislaid a packs 
of newspapers confided to them, which 
to me a serious disappointment. From 
period until the 2nd of March nothing occurre* 
to disturb the daily monotony. On that morm 
ing I was startled by the report that a cooriaj 
had actually arrived from the king. My hopes 
however, from great sudden el evation 
speedily dashed to the ground by the furthoj 
information, specially conveyed in the evenina 
that his coming was in no manner connected 
with my departure ; but on the 4th of March ] 
was privately told that the order for our i 
and onward progress had come, and at lengthi- 
on the 5th, Barambaraa made known to me ou] 
approaching departure on the ensuing Saturdaj^ 
the 8th, having kept this knowledge to himsefl 
foi' three days in order that I might not be id) 
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portunate for immediate deliverance. I am 
quite sure that every one of our small band 
felt thankful for the news, and immediate pre- 
parations were in the most unnecessary manner 
commenced. 

March %th. — A wild turkey was sent this day, 
the result of Barambaras' sport. I also, at the 
back of my house, got two guinea-fowl. My 
departure was again deferred until the 9th, but 
on that day nobody came near us, nor was any 
excuse made for not moving. 

March 10th. — The son of Ras AIulu (son-in- 
law of Ras Areya, and governor of the Galla 
country) paid a visit to Serramba, but left again 
in the afternoon for Dembea. I was once more 
told that on the morrow the mules would be 
ready, and that we should move as far as Chelga, 
remain there two days, and then proceed to 
Dembea, en route for the king, who, it appeared, 
was still in the Galla country, at Kur Agu6. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Leaving Serramba — Escort — ^The Betwiddet Bizat Bey— 
Dembea — Disappointment — Excuses — Shields, Swords, 
Sandals — Lake Tzana — Churches. 

MARCH lOtli.—The day broke grey and 
dull-looking, and I feared that we were 
destined to commence our journey with rain. 
At 8 A.M. a few men appeared in front of my 
hut to remove my baggage, which had been for 
days in a state of complete readiness. The usual 
wrangle commenced, each man endeavouring to 
shift the carriage of the heavier articles from 
himself, and it was ten o'clock before my hut 
was clear. The baggage was transported to the 
ledge of rock from which I had first regarded 
Serramba, at which spot the mules were to await 
our arrival to be laden. We were warned that 
Barambaras would in due time appear, and ac- 
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company us a part of the distance — in fact, until 
the first halting-place, Chelga, was reached. 

When the last package had left my hut, with 
a lighter heart than I had known for six weeks, 
I bade adieu to the shed which had sheltered 
me, and proceeded to the spot indicated, 
from which, on a first acquaintance, I had ad- 
miringly viewed Barambaras's stronghold, little 
thinking my stay would be so forcibly prolonged, 
or foreseeing how keen would be my delight at 
quitting that picturesque mountain. 

On attaining the ledge my pleasurable sensa- 
tions were somewhat damped and feelings of 
disgust aroused on discovering the mules stray- 
ing about in all directions, looking terribly ema- 
ciated and uncared for, sore-backed and infirm. 
They had obviously, during my confinement, 
been employed in performing the work of the 
surrounding villages or the errands of Baram- 
baras' soldiery. One, I was informed, was dead, 
and, in proof of this, I was presented with a 
mule's tail. I failed to see the conclusiveness 
of the evidence, which appeared insufficient and 
lacking in proof of identity — one mule's caudal 
appendage, according to my experience, singu- 
larly resembling another ; but, as nothing farther 
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was forthooming, I was boand to accept the 
testimoDV as finaL 

From ten until twelve we were allowed to 
remain broiling in the son on the bare rock, and 
the heat in this exposed spot was intense. At 
half-past twelve a few stragglers arrived, who 
lazily commenced catching the mules, and strap- 
ping on the packages. At one Barambaras him- 
self came on the scene, indignantly inquiring 
why all was not ready ; and, under their chiefs 
eye, more activity being evinced, at two, at 
length, all were prepared for a start. We were 
accompanied by about three hundred variously 
armed men, and drew off in the direction of 
Chelga, east-south-east, passing below our origi- 
nal camping-ground, and pursuing a route altern- 
ately ascending and descending mountains. Af- 
ter about three hours we came in sight of 
Chelga, where I had been promised that a halt 
would be made, for the purpose of marketing 
and refreshing ourselves with copious bathg — a 
luxury we were altogether without at Serramba. 
On arrival, however, to my further disgust, I 
was told that it had been decided to continue 
the route without stopping at the town, and 
shortly after two hundred more warriors streamed 
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out of its houses, and, joiiiiDg themselves to 

the previous escort, proceeded with us on our 
march. 1 was much annoyed^ as it was im- 
possible to know whether any future occasion 
would offer for obtainiug provisions ; but, as ac- 
quiescence was compulsory, it was useless dis- 
playing the anger one felt. 

At sunset, after various facetious appeals to 
speed from Barambaras, who was mounted ou 
a favourite sturdy mule, we reached the ground 
destined for the evening's resting-place. No 
special disposition was made, beyond a few 
sentries placed. The high grass was cut and 
cooking-fires made; and after despatching ray 
food, and seeing that my mules were tethered — 
a most necessary precaution — I retired to rest. 

The spot selected was on the high road to 
Gondar, about two hours' east of Chelga, and 
included a tree, with the usual beehives amongst 
its branches, under which I spent the night. 

March \2th. — At 7 a.m. we moved forward, 
the direction taken being due south, through an 
undulating country, presenting none of the usual 
difficulties. We forded two small streams, and 
at 10 a.m., having reached the end of Baram- 
baras' territory, marked by a river of iuconsider- 
.roL. 1. u 
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able width, entered the province of Dembea, 
and, after proceeding about three hundred yards, 
were warned to await the coming of the gover- 
nor of that department, to whom, in due course, 
our persons and eflfects were to be formally 
surrendered. 

The river we had forded ran between high 
banks, rising about thirty feet steeply above its 
stream, and I now found myself on a spit of 
land, around which it curved in a semi-circular 
course, tending in a south-westerly direction to- 
wards Lake Tzana^ Small trees and shrubs 
were fairly numerous on the spot selected for 
our halt, and some sort of shade was highly 
desirable ; for the sun was hot and powerful. 

Barambaras had ridden forward to greet the 
governor, the escort and baggage-mules remain- 
ing grouped about around me, and, on seeking a 
shelter, I discovered that every available place 
had been already taken possession of by the 
truculent warriors of Chelga, who reclined in 
various attitudes of repose upon the ground^ 
whilst I found myself standing in the full glare 
of a broiling sun in their midst. 

It might have been supposed that my position 
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would have provoked some civility and offer of 
a seat, but mocking smiles and remarks were the 
only notice I obtained. Feeling decidedly in- 
dignant, I selected the most favoured spot where 
ten individuals were luxuriously extended under 
a shady bush, and, charging them on my mule, 
traversed their outstretched limbs in a manner 
which gave them a strong hint to retire. 
Abashed and grumbling they understood ray 
wishes and withdrew. I then thought I was 
bidding a long farewell to the followers of 
Barambaras, and could not entirely help show- 
ing a sense of the discourtesy I had experienced 
on this and several other occasions at their 
hands. 

Our future guardian, after a short interval, 
made his appearance and welcomed us to his 
domain. Ambling along on a rather inferior 
mule, the Betwiddet Bizat Bey was in all 
respects a wonderful contrast to Barambaras. 
He was about sixty years of age, short and stout 
in person; large marked features adorned a 
broad, dark countenance, the nose being especi- 
ally prominent and thick, and eyebrows bushy 
and grizzled ; hair, moustache, and whiskers 

u2 
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were of the same colour, aud were clipped s 
with sdssors. His couatcuance beaaied as he 
spoke, and be was perpetually laughing with 
such effect as to show the whole of a very sound 
row of teeth, and, after the laugh was at an end, 
a twinkle in his eye, a twitch at the corners 
of the mouth, and the base of his jovial, undigni- 
fied nose seemed to say that he could still laugh 
more, if he pleased, and that the absurdity of 
things in general was a subject worthy of endur- 
ing mirth. His clothes, and, in fact, bis entire 
personnel, were by no means imposing, his ordi* 
nary linen tunic and Abyssinian wrapper being, 
to say the least, carelessly washed ; he carried a 
short whip of rhinoceros hide in his hand, was 
unarmed, and rode bare-legged in a most uu- 
comfortable-looking saddle without stirrups. 
His followers were comparatively few in num- 
ber, certainly not more than one hundred and 
fifty, and seemed to partake of their chiefs 
equanimity of disposition. On mounting to de- 
part with him, his headman promptly ran up to 
hold my stirrup, an attention I had not re- 
ceived during the whole of my stay with Bar- 
am baras. 

My leave-taking from my late host partook < 
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a formal nature, nor could I pretend to a cordi- 
ality which I did not feel towards a man who 
had had much opportunity to make my captivity 
less galling, but had apparently voluntarily 
increased its irksomeness. His parting theme 
was the warrior's untiring devotion to his coun- 
try's interests, as illustrated in his own person, 
an injunction to march on boldly and without 
fatigue (referring, I imagine, to the weary efforts 
made by my unfortunate mules on the road) by 
long stages, and to suffer discomfort unrepiningly 
until I reached the monarch. He finished with 
a grand flow of self-laudation, in which he 
pictured himself a life-long slave to his country's 
welfare. 

In his unaffected air and manner, the Betwid- 
det (a title somewhat corresponding to Ras) felt 
cool and refreshing; he cantered and tattled, 
riding by my side, pointed out all the objects of 
interest, and instructed me in the Abyssinian 
for the names of any place, tree, or plant which 
I found worthy of notice. My mules were kept 
well together by a few men specially told off for 
that purpose, instead of being allowed to straggle 
all over the country, and I found subsequently 
throughout that the border warrior was a 
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rougher and more uncouth artide than the 
soldier of the interior. 

It was about one p.m. when we moved oS, 
continuing in a somewhat southerly direction, 
but at three p.m. we again resumed an easterly 
ourse, or rather E.S.E. The landscape was 
always pretty, and embraced a large, undulating 
tract of country, which was skirted on the left 
hand by a range of hills, with a slightly wooded 
table-land running at their base, whilst at a dis- 
tance of half a mile to the right the ground fell 
suddenly into a ravine, the land on the farther 
side, broken with shrubs and small trees, stretch- 
ing away to the mountains which curved round 
from Chelga and enclosed that side on the 
horizon. There was a moderate cultivation of 
wheat and barley, immense herds of cattle 
roamed the plains, and large flowering cacti, 
culminating in the massive khumquol, lined the 
route. 

At four p.m. we entered a grove of short trees, 
the Betwiddet falling behind, and at five, as I 
felt inclined to halt before dusk, I looked about 
for, but could not find, him. On inquiring of 
one of his followers, I was requested to continue 
the march ; his chief, he said, would be indig- 
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nant if T halted before I arrived at a spot some- 
what farther on, where, in anticipation of my 
coming, a repast had been prepared and every- 
thing arranged for our comfort during the night's 
bivouac. Of course, after so considerate an 
offer, I resumed the route, and went on, accord- 
ing to injunctions, "'unrepiningly." The sun 
set, it grew dark, we had not yet succeeded in 
reaching the spot; where could it be? Seven 
o'clock came. Eight o'clock still found me, a 
believer, plodding on through unseen tracts, 
falling into holes, but trusting always to my 
mule for guidance. At half-past eight wretched 
doubts began to creep into my mind ; what if all 
that benevolence of demeanour should be one 
more of Nature's wiles to cloak a deceitful old 
Abyssinian's mind, and the pleasant-looking gen- 
tleman should be an impostor ? The conclusion 
came reluctantly, but slowly forced itself upon 
me, that it must be so. It was now so dark that 
all trace of the path was invisible save to the 
mules, and it was quite impossible to gather an 
idea as to what direction we were travelling in ; 
the animals themselves even, straying off the 
track, floundered and slipped about and came 
down. 
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I felt that this coold not continue ; and, 
we came to a ravine wliich it was calmly pro- 
posed we should descend, I refused, resisted all 
farther attempts to push me forward, and ordered 
the baggage to be unladen and preparation*, 
made for the night's halt, even the guides at thi»' 
stage admitting that some mistake must have 
been made. There was no chance of a moon 
until twelve, bo that all had to be effected in 
what seemed to be an enclosed field in utter 
darkness. The mules eame straggling in one by 
one, and, having captured my bed and necessary 
belongings, I declared for immediate repose, 
when down poured a deluge of rain, and all wj 
at once confusion and increased discomfort, thi 
ground made slippery, and everything, includinj 
blankets, of course wet through. The ehowei 
though heavy, was fortunately of short duration,' 
and, after having partially dried my bedding, I 
prepared again for sleep, when, as I lay down, a 
distant fire revealed in the background the form 
of the missing Betwiddet, surrounded by a few 
chosen followers, all squatting on the ground,'] 
whilst a cheerful blaze proceeded from thi 
midst. I was too indignant to seek an explana- 
tion ; but, sharp as a mouse, he had already be- 
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come aware of my observation, and, coming 
hastily forward, was profuse in his apologies. 
** What could I think of him ? would I listen to 
his reasons for conduct so apparently deceitful? 
He had enemies ; his house, it was true, was on 
the road we had passed, but, had he asked me 
to remain, it was possible the opportunity would 
have been taken by his foes to attack me and 
pilfer my effects, in order to injure him with the 
king. Could I forget his apparent inhospitality? 
The future should atone ; he was miserable." At 
this point an endeavour on his part to assume 
the sorrow he affected to feel was so ludicrous a 
failure that I became amiable at once. I was, I 
confess, sceptical as to the truth of his statement. 
Robbers in this country had been made to do 
duty for so many excuses and shortcomings that 
I had grown rather tired of the subject ; more- 
over, I could not believe that the Governor of 
the province, with an extensive following, could 
really fear such a danger as he had men- 
tioned. 

March 13/A. — The next morning, smiling and 
genial, he said he should be pleased to make an 
easy stage, the mules were tired and required 
rest, and it was desirable to give my party a 
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abcG^ in a ^sscozi^ec^ed maziner, and hardly 
a;urr ^ Vj the dignhj of moontain ranges. 
Several of iLem were croimed by dmrdieSy two 
especxaHy being nodceable from their isolated 
posiion. rkiog in the middle of the plain ; they 
were rich with groves of cacti and shady syca- 
mores^ and looked enviable retreats for monastic 
sedn^on. 

At different points on the route as we pro- 
ceeded we were met by mounted men, accom- 
panied by groups of armed followers, who were 
all amicably greeted by the governor, short halts 
invariably taking place on these occasions ; and 
more than once it seemed to me that these ren- 
contres had all the appearance of being pre- 
arranged, and constituted a sort of parade during 
the passage of the Betwiddet. In one instance 
more particularly, when a chief and his band 
were drawn up at some distance from the main 
path, and occupied a rising eminence, waving 
recognition to the Betwiddet as he passed, but 
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not descending to proffer a nearer and more 
ceremonious greeting. 

I was much surprised to find that the south- 
easterly course we had followed during the 
earlier part of yesterday, which was naturally 
our general direction, had been changed after 
dusk, and a westerly route pursued, leading us 
into the vicinity of Gondar; we were now at 
some distance above the head of the great lake, 
and north of the district of Gogorrah. Why 
this had been done, at the time it was impossible 
to fathom, and, as I was entirely in the hands of 
the officials, it was useless to attempt dictation as 
to the road it was desirable to select. 

After about three hours' march the Betwiddet 
led the way into an enclosed space at the foot of 
a hill, with a stream running partially around it, 
and under a tree at the edge of the stream I 
took up my quarters. For sanitary reasons alone 
it was really desirable that my followers should 
be given an opportunity of washing both them- 
selves and their clothes, for I am convinced that 
during our six weeks' stay at Serramba they were 
guiltless of any lavatory operation. The Abys- 
sinians had not considered this as a deprivation, 
for, manifesting an entire indifference to the sub- 
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jed tbemselveSy they r^aid water finom one 
point of Tiew only, riz^ as a beverage. 

Whflst my domestics were fiilly oocapied in 
the re-establishment of cleanliness, my worthy 
host commenced once more apologizing for the 
yesterday's mipleasantness. ''The fact was his 
house had been robbed that very morning, and 
he had nothing to offer had we arrived ; he was 
very poor ! This he had fomid a difficulty in 
previously explaining to me.** The story was 
angularly unlike the former one, and I thought 
it would have been better, perhaps, had he left 
matters where they were ; but acquaintance with 
Bizat Bey taught me that invention was a weak- 
ness of his, and a third anecdote which he re- 
lated on the same subject proved his unlimited 
powers of fiction, but varied sadly with the 
previous two, viz.^ that he had been temporarily 
superseded as governor of the province, and had 
but lately returned ; his property had on that 
occasion been confiscated by Government, and he 
was now poor and unsettled. Truth is a stranger 
in the mouth of an Abyssinian, but 1 believe the 
last statement was very nearly a relation of fact. 

We were accompanied now only by a hundred 
and the contrast between their behaviour 
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id that of those following Baraubaras was most 
arked ; quiet and respectful, making no noise 
on the march, I was treated with a consideration 
which was doubly grateful after the rudeness and 
incivility I had experienced at the hands of my 
former protectors. The men who formed the 
Mcort on this and similar occasions were gathered 
pom various villages, and were, during the period 
they were engaged on this duty, fed at the cost 
of their chief, or perhaps I should rather say at 
that of the villages on the route. A stranger or 
messenger having the king's permission to travel 
in the country is entitled to sustenance during 
his residence in it. This is a debt incurred by 
Government to the head of each province 
through which the guest passes; the burden, 
however, of this patriarchal practice falls really 
upon the cultivators of the soil inhabiting the 
houses on his road, who are called upon to pro- 
vide bread, honey, milk, eggs, Sec. Meat is not 
considered a necessary, and honey-wine is 
accounted a luxury not possessed by the hum- 
bler classes, their usual beverage being a fer- 
mented acid drink of barley. Beyond their 
food, the escort received no consideration save 
any present I might think fit to make them at 
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the end of their journey. Their general outl 
was inferior to that of the men of Chelga in thi 
matter of arms ; in fact, I saw but one trus 
worthy weapon amongst the hundred men. 
Remington carbine. Several shields were pi 
fusely embossed with silver ornaments 
from melted and beaten out dollars, one boi 
ioR an amount of metal equivalent to fiftei 
Maria Theresas, of which the bearer was ve] 
proud. 

The swords in this province were much tnoi 
curly and less business-like than those I hai 
previously seen, many of them, very light in the 
blade, forming a serai-circular curve, which 
it doubtful whether they could be induced to quit 
their scabbards; and some of these are mad) 
open for a certain distance at the back, from thi 
hilt downwards, to permit of the sword's rapid 
extrication. The spears which were carried, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs, were all 
moderately heavy, about seven feet in length, 
and intended for retention in the hand rather 
than for projection, the larger ones having their 
heads very generally encased in leathern covers. 
Blue bead ornaments in strings were 
and tanned sandals of hide rather general. 
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I could not at first understand why sandals 
were more often worn in the interior when the 
paths were so much easier to traverse than on 
the frontier, where the rough nature of the 
ground seemed to demand extra protection for 
the feet, and was yet farther mystified when, on 
reaching rugged and craggy descents, I noticed 
that these coverings were removed and carried 
in the hand. The reason, however, was not far 
to seek. The flexible nature of the foot when 
naked allowed the pedestrian to take a firmer 
grip of the steep, slippery rocks he had so fre- 
quently to climb over ; so sure a hold is rendered 
impossible by a stiffened sole. Formidable 
thorns, however, constantly penetrate the feet, 
but are picked out, and no farther notice is 
taken of them ; a similar disregard awaits cuts 
and bruises, which, owing to the simple and re- 
stricted diet consumed by the Abyssinians, heal 
quickly. 

The feet of the natives of this land, like 
the feet of all races unconfined and unspoilt 
by boots, are perfect in form, and, when 
they are carefully tended, are models of sym- 
metry. 

In the afternoon the men gathered together in 
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knots, laughing and chatting, whilst m}^ moles 
were led forward one bj one for inspection, and 
I drew the Betwiddet's attention to the miserable 
condition they were in, after what ought to have 
been six weeks' rest. He expressed great indig- 
nation, and informed me that he and Baram- 
baras were on no very fiiendly terms (of thb 
more presently), nor did he suppose I could be so 
after sudi treatment ; it would be better to rest 
them until the morning, placing in future damp 
grass pads under their burdens. And, with this 
laudable view, the escort were told off to cut 
and store up quantities of herbage against the 
morrow. 

March lAth. — On leaving, we breasted the hill 
beneath which we had camped ; it was of slight 
elevation, but was in parts thickly wooded, and 
clothed with an abundance of the huge cacti so 
universal in this part. On arriving at its sum- 
mit, I found that we emerged on to long, 
undulating downs surmounting the crest of a 
chain of hills. Following this for about a mile, 
we were presently gratified with an extended 
view of the adjoining country. 
The path we were now traversing led in an 
sterly direction, and on our far left, separated 
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from us by endless smaller eminences, ran a 
lofty chain of mountains, behind which lay Gondar 
and the province of Woggora ; in front the hills 
bounding the plains of Dembea fell away in the 
distance until they reached the blue range 
enclosing the horizon, in which towered majestic 
Mount Wechne ; to our right extended the 
widely-spreading tracts of Dembea, flat as the 
hand, dotted with occasional trees and houses, 
and intersected by small winding streams. Their 
general aspect was, however, yellow and dry, 
and parched reeds and grass covered a portion 
of their surface; their dead level, stretching at 
the base of enclosing hills, seemed a fitting bed 
for some great retired inland sea, and indeed, 
invading them and spreading far to the south, 
bright as silver, flashed the waters of the Lake 
Tzana, bearing on its unruffled breadtha calm 
and motionless tranquillity ; low hills running 
down from our feet towards it in ever-decreasing 
heights formed its northern boundary ; continu- 
ing on the north-west they sloped gently to the 
ground. On the western side of the lake the 
grey ranges of Dagossa enclosed its shores with 
well-defined outlines, fading away gradually in 
the southern distance. Begurader's prominent 
Lyol. l X 
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rocky boundaries reared their bold forms irom thi 
water's edge on its eastern bank and shut in the 
flats of" Dembea at their southern end. On all 
sides mountains obscured the horizon with waving 
purple lines, save where, at the south, it was 
joined by the serene surface of the lake in hazy 
union, the shores of Maitsha being, from their 
low-lying nature, invisible. Chelga's endless, 
irregular heights ascended in our rear, growinj 
in maguitude as they receded. 

From the midst of the lake, towards its farther 
extremity, arose an oblong precipitous cliff, stand- 
ing erect in the dim light clouding that distanl 
portion, with a sharp though shadowy form. Tl 
was the island of Dck, the largest and most 
markable, historically, of those dotting tho lake! 
Mitraba — scarcely showing its form above 
limpid expanse, and almost constituting a porti( 
of the eastern shore — the second in important 
was clothed with a mass of foliage, heavy ai 
luxuriant, down to the water's edge. 

A largely extending surface of fifty miles 
length and thirty-five in breadth renders Lai 
Tzana an imposing sheet of water ; its depth 
in many parts inconsiderable, and the passage of 
the smallest vessel is impossible within a mile of 
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ita margin. In beauty of scenery it cannot com- 
pare with either Swiss or Italian lakes, but is 
specially remarkable from the great altitude of 
its position, which is more than six thousand 
feet above sea level. No sail specka its grand 
extent ; vast flocks of wild fowl line its banks, 
and flit across its placid waters, whilst bulky 
hippopotami roll their huge forms and wallow 
in its depths. The Blue Nile, the Reb, Mogetscb, 
and other rivers swell its volume with their 
contributions, and naturally, during and after the 
heavy rainfalls, its body and size arc vastly 
increased. The island of Dck, at its southern 
extremity, was formerly appropriated as the 
state prison of Amhara, for which its steep and 

» insulated position well qualifies it, and was also 
occasionally the abode appointed for members of 
royal descent, who might be possible claimants 
to the throne. 

tThe Betwiddet Bizat Bey saw that I was much 
interested in Lake Tzaua, and pleasantly promis- 
ed that I was destined to ace much of it, and 
bkirl its shores for several days ; and whilst con- 
versing on the subject we passed a church at 
midday, which he announced his intention of en- 
tering for the purpose of performing his devo- 
x2 
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tions. I requested permission and was allowi 
to accompany hira, but no Mussulman was per- 
mitted to cross the lliresliold. Churches are 
ordinarily very simple edifices, presenting ester 
nally but little to distinguish them from 
dwelliiighouse in common use; they are, howevei 
larger in dimensions, are surrounded by grovi 
of trees, and when it is possible crown the sui 
mit of a hill. Their construction is circular, their 
roof conical, and a few surrounding buildings 
accommodate the priests belonging to thei 
They invariably occupy the most desirable ai 
smiling spots in the landscape, and when I saw 
well-built house with a handsome group of trei 
I felt sure I should be told it was a church, anj 
that it would be named Al Mariam. The interior 
of the one we entered was unadorned, there were 
no seats of any description, but an inneriai 
portion was partitioned off, and into this I dl 
not penetrate. A priest in white flowing robe! 
and an immense turban officiated, reading half a 
dozen short prayers for the benefit of the fe' 
who were present. 

There are, however, larger and more imposmj 
religious buildings than the little parish church 
we visited this morning, and on the following 
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day I passed a stone erection on a gently sloping 
eminence about fifty feet in height, sheltered by 
handsome overhanging trees and girt around 
with extensive shrubberies, a perfect colony of 
clerical gentlemen lining its precincts, which I con- 
sidered a most enviable retreat. On inquiring the 
name of this monastery, I was informed it was 
Al Maria m . 

It seemed to me that the religious element 
consumed all the clover in Abyssinia, and even 
the penalty of remaining .celibate does not 
attach to the priesthood, but only to certain 
monkish orders, amongst whom I heard it is not 
very strictly observed. Devotional books are 
rare ; each church, however, usually boasts one or 
two, vilely illuminated by hand, the text written 
on parchment in a volume of considerable size, 
the binding being of wood. Such natives as pos- 
sess smaller and more portable works carry them 
about their persons ; they are all manuscript, and 
contained in wooden covers, and the owners of 
these treasures are very proud of them. Various 
portions of the Bible have been translated into 
the Araharic dialect and printed in European 
presses for distribution in the country, and 
I met several natives who had been presented 
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with these works by members of the French 
Mission established at Senheit in the Bogos coun- 
try, but the possessors of such volames were in 
all instances either natives of Tigr^ or men who 
had acquired them in their travels through that 
the more northern portion of Abyssinia. 
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